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In presenting the following paper to this honorable body, not one amongst 
you more fully realizes than the writer thereof its many imperfections, and 
the fact that he may not treat the subject in a manner that will elicit your 
fullest approval. But we must bear in mind that it requires keen discernment 
in its treatment and that we have met here for discussion, each one desirous 
of being helpful to the others. With this spirit uppermost in each one’s 
thoughts, and with the kindly feeling which I am certain will accompany it, 
surely this meeting will be one to make a lasting impression upon us all, as 
well as to bear rich fruitage in our beloved work. 

I fully realize that in some ways my subject is a delicate one, owing partic- 
ularly to the fact that it must necessarily be more or less adversely critical 
of several methods of treatment in vogue. Still, it is a matter that should 
demand mature judgment and our best thought, as there is really nothing 
more important in the practitioner’s work than the correct application of his 
therapeutics. The osteopathic school will develop and forge ahead in direct 
proportion to the success of the field practitioner. Our practicing physicians 
are the units of the osteopathic school of medicine; and their integrity and 
healthfulness will at all times heraid the growth, development and status 
of the osteopathic system. The colleges are vital organs specialized to main- 
tain our equilibrium, and to record, develop and erystallize the science. 

We continually hear the statement that “if osteopathy does no good, it 
certainly will do no harm.” This is not true, for a force as potent as osteo- 
pathic therapeuties certainly can do harm if not applied correctly. Even by 
virtue of the strength emploved in the mechanical part of osteopathic manip- 
ulation, it stands to reason the misapplication, or over-application, of that 
foree might be harmful. Unquestionably, it will not do the harm that mis- 
epplied surgery or the employment of drugs; but, still, there is a margin 
left where the utility of osteopathic manipulation, if not applied just right, 
could not only be harmful negatively, but possibly in a positive way. 

In presenting this paper, I maintain that osteopathy is a school of medi- 
cine, and consequently do not refer to osteopathy as a mechanical manipula- 
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tive method and nothing more. Our pioneer position in the world is a hard 
and trying one. Everyone is against us until won over by logic or personal 
experience. Thus we should maintain a dignified bearing and constantly 
remember that although our work is specially characterized by manipulative 
readjustment, our basis is a most substantial and broad one, covering as it 
must the entire field of medical and surgical treatment. 

To the subject of misapplied treatment we will tirst direct our attention. 

MISAPPLIED TREATMENT. 

Broadly speaking, a treatment in any given case is either the correct one, 
or it is not. It must be either a specific one or else the treatment is not scien- 
tifically and physiologically applied. Still, there are many treatments given, 
and some are indirectly effective, that are neither specific ones nor harmful 
ones. It is only the possible dangerous or harmful misapplied treat- 
ments that we are to dwell upon. The soothing, time-killing massage-like 
treatments may or may not have their place, but they will be touched upon 
later under the sub-head of over-treatment. N 

Retrospection reveals a decided contrast between the methods in vogue five 
to ten years ago and the present system. Evolution through experience and 
experiment has given shape to the former clumsy treatment. Specific therapy 
and skilled application is the armament of the progressive and modern ost~o- 
path, and in this class misapplied treatments are far rarer. The novice by 
experience and observation is shorn of his zeal to exhibit manual in preference 
to mental labor. 

One of the sources of danger of possible injury from misapplied treatment 
is the over-zealous osteopath who attempts to cure everything by manipula- 
tion. And possibly here may be the greatest danger to the osteopathic 
science. The apostles of any new treatment invariably over-rate its effica- 
ciousness and attempt to do the impossible. Osteopathy is no exception, and 
in admitting this the wide scope of osteopathic applicability and its claim to 
a school of medicine is not censured in the least; it is simply finding its level 
and conforming to its normal position and relation to the other sciences. The 
horizon of osteopathic medicine is broadening every year, although its adher- 
ents have always contended that its breadth and scope were illimitable, being 
based upon the truths of anatomy and physiology. 

Probably the hardest feature in osteopathie practice, and, indeed, it will 
always be so, is to know when and where to draw the manipulation line in 
given cases. More skill and experience are demanded here than in all the 
rest of the work put together. Our therapeutics cover such a wide range, in 
fact, the entire field of medicine and surgery, and, besides, every case has its 
idiosynerasies that it is absolutely impossible to tell what you ean do unti! 
xou try. There is rarely a case that if one can have it long enough, but what 
material gain is observed. I firmly believe, and I am sure all will agree with 
me, that one is justified in treating any case as long as he exercises reasonable 
judgment and eare in his treatment, and, of course, surgical or other logical 
treatment is not decidedly and positively indicated. The osteopathic records 
contain many eases of cures and partial relief of so-termed doubtful cases 
situated midway of the medical and surgical field; and two marked charac- 
teristic features of these cases are, that considerable time is required to per- 
form a cure and that the health of the involved tissues apparently fluctuate 
markedly during the course of treatment. 
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The osteopathic physician, who, in every case he treats,bases his therapeu- 
tics upon manipulation alone, is a dangerous physician. In fact, he is not a 
physician, not even an osteopath, but simply a manipulator. This is the 
osteopathic character that brings disrepute upon the science. 

Naturally, a good percentage of medical cases and most of the surgical cases 
should be treated by manipulation and nothing else. But making such claims 
that adherent iritis, hernia, all tumors, diseases of the digestive organs due 
to dietetic errors, ete., can be absolutely cured by manipulation alone, is 
absurd and redounds to the ignorance and discredit of the first party, and 
incidentally casts more or less reflection on the entire profession. 

I have even more contempt for the man or woman who professes to be an 
osteopath and then practices anything or everything but osteopathy. If they 
show that their practice is either proficient or consisent, I have nothing more 
te sav. But all of us are aware of certain parasites, or, rather, an incidental 
parasitic by-product, in the profession that are neither a credit to themselves 
nor to any school of medicine. 

All of us are fallible and have our own faults, and to err is human; even 
the most profound specialists of all schools make mistakes. Still, our work 
can be consistent and honest and mistakes reduced to a minimum. 

In the osteopathie school misapplied treatment does not necessarily imply 
that the manipulation given is wrongly applied; but the proper diet may not 
have been prescribed, or efficient nursing, or the right amount of exercising 
and fresh air, or the correct antidote administered, or surgical interference 
advocated at the right moment, ete. With the over-zealous osteopath much 
more harm is apt to result from not recommending the proper course of treat- 
ment other than manipulation, than from not readjusting the misplaced 
tissues properly and understandingly. The ignorant and vicious osteopath is 
in a class by himself, and there is no exeuse whatever for his work but his own 

uherent perverseness. 

For the remedy we must look to our Alumni and our colleges. Higher 
education is the watchword! Tt is in the air; it is about us everywhere. And 
we must not close our eyes to this fact if we are to see our beloved profession 
maintain the high place which it will surely do if we are only true to ourselves. 
We must see to it that every applicant desirous of becoming a student is 
educationally equipped for the work. This is most important, that it may not 
he said, as I have heard it said of some of us, that we neither spoke nor wrote 
our language correctly. Much is expected of us, and we must be equal to the 
ceceasion. At best it is most difficult to present a new science to the world 
in a convincing manner, but when we attempt to do it handicapped by the 
limitations of a rudimentary education, we cannot hope to present our work 
in the satisfactory manner that will gain for it the approval of those upon 
whom we are most. desirous of making an impression. 

Again, let me sav the curriculum should be lengthened to embrace at. least 
three vears. More clinieal work, obstetrical and surgical, is the watchword ; 
so that when an emergency comes to us of whatever character we will not be 
found wanting. We have done much, but we have the ealibre to do much 
more. Then no eminence is too high en which to place our banner with the 
cherished word, Osteopathy, inscribed upon it. We cannot hope to reach this 
giorious height in a short time. The way is not easy. The way to great 
achievement is never easy. 
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Fellow Osteopaths! The most serious drawback to the practitioner’s work 
is that our colleges do not give greater and longer clinical advantages, and 
do not teach more medical and surgical diagnosis, more dietetics, more nurs- 
ing, and more personal and public hygiene. Two years, even of twelve montlis 
to a year, cannot possibly equip a man or woman for the life-work of a physi- 
cian. Our schools simply must turn out all-around physicians, and to do so, 
the course will have to be extended. Do not understand me as advocating the 
teaching of a single idea antagonistic to osteopathic principles, but rather 
that our sins of omission along our particular lines have been greater than 
those of commission. 

In giving a few illustrations of possible injury from misapplied treatment, 
i have selected only those of wide application and import. To go into the 
subject exhaustively would mean a resume of the entire subject of osteopathic 
therapeutics. 

Probably in our spinal treatments we run more risk than in any other sec- 
tion of the body. To us as a school, it is by far the most important and 
interesting area we have to treat, and consequently it is not surprising that 
various general treatments and methods have been devised to get quicker and 
easier results. Tlerein all the danger lies, outside of mistakes in diagnosis. 
and in this article we assume that all diagnoses are correct, attempting some 
short-cut treatment instead of spending more time and energy. Technically 
speaking, if one thoroughly understands the philosophy of osteopathy and is 
conversant with the underlying principles of its therapeutics, there is abso- 
Jutely no danger from even the slightest injury. It is the one who takes 
chances by not properly diagnosing and by not being cautious enough with 
delicate people when applying his general treatments, that is apt to over-strain 
some tissue or organ or otherwise do bodily harm. 

The indiscriminate stretching of the spina] colmun, the extreme rotating 
of the cervical region, the hyperextension of the spine when the patient is on 
his face, and the rough separating of vertebrae and ribs while the patient is 
on his tace, are all more or less dangerous. Mark you, I am not advocating 
the non-petency of these procedures in all instances, but I am firmly of the 
belief there is in all of them an element of risk. 

First: The indiscriminate stretching of the spinal column. There are a 
few osteopaths who make it a routine treatment to stretch the spinal column. 
With the practitioner at the head and an assistant at the feet, the entire 
body, and especially the spinal column, is given a thorough stretching. This 
freak nethod of treatment perhaps presents as little an element of danger as 
any; but as a rule it is not good osteopathy, in a few cases I grant it may be 
indicated. In delicate patients, elderly people, arterio-sclerotic conditions, 
and in a few cases of Potts’ disease, it is absolutely contra-indicated. More- 
over, in most spinal cases, except impacted vertebrae and symmetrical curva- 
tures, the lesion or lesions are more than likely to be made worse, the strete’:ing 
of the vertebral ligaments locks the lesion still firmer. 

Second: The extreme rotating of the cervcial region. This cannot be 
considered good treatment in any case, with the probable exception of the 
muscle-stretching. On the contrary, it is dangerous; first, it is not osteopathy, 
for it is not specific; seeond, the shock to the nervous system is severe, an 
impertant consideration in delicate people. Damage to a diseased vertebra, 
an aneurism, or to an arterio-sclerotic state would be irreparable. 
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Third: The hyperextension of the spine while the patient is on his face. 
This treatment is absolutely inexcusable. In fact, it is barbarous, and a 
vestige of an early day. Possibly more cases have been injured by this treat- 
ment than all other treatments put together. 

Fourth: The rough separating of the vertebrae and ribs while the patient 
is on his face. This is a most excellent treatment in many cases, but great 
judgment has to be used in its execution. Delicate patients, heart disease, and 
necrosed vertebrae and ribs should be carefully excluded. 

There is one other specially dangerous general treatment I desire to add 
to the foregoing, viz: the pelvic readjustment treatment by placing the patient 
on his side and the physician standing back of him and bracing a knee against 
the sacrum while he grasps the limb at the knee or thereabouts. This repre- 
sents a powerful leverage as the power arm is several times longer than the 
weight arm. There are other methods of pelvic readjustment that are abso- 
lutely safe and also much easier and better in every way. 

In a word, all of these treatments are manifestations of a general treatment. 
General treatment in some cases may be indicated and even specific treatment, 
but the physician who relies to any extent upon such mongrel work has not a 
true conception of osteopathic technique. 

Misapplied treatment is always dangerous, no matter to what part of the 
body it is given. And unquestionably, when a misapplied treatment. is given, 
the physician has not made a correct diagnosis. As a rule, time enough is not 
given to diagnosis, and if all of our cases were carefully and properly diag- 
nosed, there seldom would be a misapplied or general treatment given. Thus, 
a misapplied treatment has two interpretations; first, one of ignorance, and, 
second, one of laziness. The greater danger lies in the former, for ignorance 
coupled with foree and unskillfulness, is inexeusable. In the second condition, 
that of laziness, it may be easier to guess at the trouble and then give more or 
less of a general treatment with the hope that it will do the work. It is regret- 
table that in some instances a cure is effected simply by “hit or miss.” Such 
treatment puts a-damper on progress. Too much time cannot be spent on 
diagnosis, then the treatment will be more skillful, specifie and effective. 

We frequently see an osteopath treat all of his patients by utilizing the 
operating table as his only paraphernalia. This, perhaps, is a most safe 
method, for all other appliances, the stool, swing, and chair, sacrifice a certain 
amount of safety. Still, ne one can gainsay the fact that to adjust vour 
patients to a certain position in treatment is neither as effectual nor as good as 
to adapt the treatment to the patient. The swing is the most dangerous piece 
of apparatus we have, although in its place it is very effectual. By its use, 
as with the stool and chair, the weight of the patient is substituted for energy 
otherwise expended by the physician, and thus a great deal of strength is 
conserved. All apparati are for the purpose of saving labor and for doing 
more effectual and skillful work, although in all instances a certain amount 
of safety is sacrificed. 

There are several diseased conditions of the body that the osteopath should 
be particularly careful of when treating. The treatment in some of these 
diseases is most efficacious, and the chief danger lies in too harsh treatment. 

In our clinical literature a number of cases where pus formation has oe- 
curred are continually reported lauding manipulation as the treatment for 
these cases. A little serious thinking relative to the pathology of abscesses, 
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no matter in what part of the body, would, I think, reveal to these practitioners 
that to manipulate an abscess is extremely poor osteopathy, and still worse 
surgery. To even attempt the treatment by manipulation of some of the cases 
that are reported cured in a few of the clinical reports, puts one in mind of 
the trite saying, “Fools enter where angels fear to tread.” Such work is 
neither daring nor original; it is simply ignorance. When surgical indica- 
tions are positive, what simpler and better treatment can there be 4 To know- 
ingly treat pyo-salpingitis, appendicitis with abscess formation, psoas abscess. 
purulent pleurisy, ete., by osteopathic manipulation alone is appalling. From 
the mere fact that cases have recovered spontaneously or by osteopathic manip- 
ulation is to no one’s credit ; it was simplv luck, and poor luck at that. 

We also see the reports of tumors cured by manipulation, the cure being 
the passing of the tumor from the vagina, the rectum, the nose, ete. These 
“eures” are due simply to the breaking of a long pedicle. This may oceur 
spontaneously, and there is always danger of a severe hemorrhage from the 
ruptured bloed vessels. In other tumors, direct treatment under certain condi- 
tions, may be more or less hazardous, partly owing to the danger of immediate 
inflammation, and also, in malignant cases where ‘there is much tissue destrue- 
tion, to possible metastatic distribution. 

In arterio-sclerotic cases and in ancurisms, one cannot be too careful. Care 
should be taken in osteomalacia and in the leg treatment of tabes dorsalis. 
Also in direct treatment of a goitre, and in harsh manipulation of neuritis, 
harm may readily result. And in the thin, weak ribs of elderly people and 
those with a rheumatie or gouty diathesis, care should be taken. 

Cases of iritis may be irreparably damaged by attempting to treat them by 
manipulation. During the second and third weeks of typhoid fever, the 
abdomen should be strictly left alone. In cases of acute osteo-myelitis where 
could treatment be more misapplied than by emp!oy ing nothing but ostcopathic 
manipulation / 

Careful treatment of tubercular bones and joints, the same as in pulmonary 
tuberculosis or of tuberculosis of other tissues, unless there is distinct abscess 
iormation, have vielded beautifully time and time again to osteopathic treat- 
ment. Nearly every practitioner has had experience with these cases, and I 
am positive I am safe in saying that unless there is decided tissue destrue- 
tion, and even in many of these, the patient recovers, or practically so, pro- 
vided care has been exercised and time given to the treatment. Our treat- 
ment, if careful, is not contra-indicated ; but the hardest feature is to keep the 
patient interested long enough, as the symptoms fluctuate, which usually 
means from several months to several vears. 

One could go on indefinitely with this subject; still, after all, the whole 
matter is this, if the osteopath is not familiar with how the living anatomy 
feels in its giving and resisting under treatment, both in health and disease, 
and he is not familiar with osteopathic technique, nothing is going to prevent 
hin from doing some possible injury. To be a successful practitioner, other 
things being equal, means an understanding of pathology, then experience 
plus common sense. 


OVER-TREATMENT. 


The subject of over-treatment is an important one, but owing to lack of 
time, the matter will be condensed in a very few paragraphs. 
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Dr. Still presents this subject vividly in his late work. He tells us “‘to treat 
the spine more than once or twice a week and thereby irritate the spinal cord, 
will cause the vital assimilation to be perverted and become the death-produe- 
ing execution by effecting an abortion of the living molecules of life, before 
they are fully matured and while they are in the cellular system, lying imme- 
diately under the lymphatics. IY vou will allow yourself to think for a mo- 
ment, or think at all of the possible irritation of the spinal cord and what 
effect it will have on the uterus, for example, you will realize that I have told 
you a truth, and that I have produced an array of facts to stand by the truth. 
Many of your patients are well six months before they are discharged. They 
continue treatment because they are weak, and they are weak because you 
keep them so by irritating the spinal cord.” 

I believe all osteopaths of experience will endorse Dr. Stills’ views on this 
subject. If osteopathy is even one-half what it claims to be, it must mean 
specitic work. <All the brilliant cures performed are the result of direct. re-ad- 
justment treatment. [am net doubting in the least but that there are cases 
that require much time in treatment as well as more or less of a general treat- 
ment; but these cases are the exception and not the rule. Ten minutes of 
thorough, exacting work is better than an hour of general treatment in nine 
cases out of ten. 

The osteopath who advertises and claims superior work because he gives a 
treatment of forty minutes or an hour is either dishonest in his intentions or 
else he has not the grasp of osteopathic philosophy. It is like the surgeon when 
he operates, it may require ten minutes or it may require two hours. 

Each vear I practice 1 shorten the length and frequency of my treatments. 
And I am positive I am getting better and quicker results. Unquestionably, 
two treatments per week are better than three, and three treatments better 
than every day. This idea of treating your patient every day for a certain 
length of time is all rot. The man or woman that does the work, no matter 
how short the treatments or how far apart, will get the practice. After all 
that may be said, it is results that tell. The public will find it out soon 
enough. 

The serious side of over-treatment is the prolonging of unnecessary treat- 
ment. Much harm may result by keeping your patients in a weakened state 
and not allowing the tissues time enough to recuperate between treatments. 
To know just when to treat, how often to treat, how hard to treat, and when to 
stop a treatment, is one of the diffieult parts of practice, and naturally must 
be based upon experience and knowledge of disease. 

It is no wonder that some physicians and surgeons as well as an occasional 
layman, claim that osteopathy is massage, for their experience has been with 
the so-called osteopath who gives a general, soothing treatment in every 
instance, This is not much more than massage. They get some results, but 
as a rule, they do physical damage to their patient from the over-treatment, 
to say nothing of the ban they place osteopathy under. 

In conclusion, we must be true osteopaths in the truest and best sense of the 
word, but—wonderful as have been our achievements—let us never overlook 
the fact that scientific research and faithful practice will surely carry us into 
realms undreamed of now. 
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THE SCIENTIFIC JOURNAL. 
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In modern times the press and printer’s ink represent the most powerful 
agencies at work in the progressive evolution of truth. The press of today is 
divided into various classes, just as the people are of various temperaments, 
mental habits and intellectual tastes. The current literature of today in al! 
aepartments exhibits the characteristics of the people of our age and _ the 
different lines of development in thinking, science and progress. 

Osteopathy marks the climax in the development of the healing science and 
art, the culmination of evolutionary movements that have been deeply and 
secretly working in the development of the last two centuries for fuller and 
more perfect manifestation. Osteopathy is not of mushroom origin. While 
it came to life at a particular opportune moment and rapidly grew up into the 
fulness of its maturity in less than a quarter of a century, it lad been germin- 
ating in the womb of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, gradually tak- 
ing form as the sciences which underlie its systematic manifestation have 
come to their maturity. Physics, mechanics, anatomy, physiology, histology 
and pathology have been the stepping stones upon which the new science has 
arisen to the zenith of its discovery. 

While the dissecting room, the laboratory and the clinical demonstration 
have been the fields in which self revelation has come to manifestation, thes 
have formed but apartments in the great departmental workship of scien- 
tific research and investigation. Scientific effort underlies all the progressive 
developments of our system and a clear conception of the determining in- 
fluence of individual character and foresight has been the pioneer in guiding 
along the pathway of scientific discoverv. While the public press in the pop- 
ular sense of the term has been utilized as a medium of instruction in the field 
of legitimate science. the public press has more frequently lent its aid to the 
development of illegitimate and irrational methods of so-called seientitie in- 
vestigation. The public press has too often popularized charlatanry, ridiculed 
science, poked fun at the devotees of seemingly impossible theories and made 
for itself an unsavory reputation in the defense of the vulgar. This has em- 
phasized the necessity for scientifie journalism and rendered it a part of 
scientific responsibility to bear the burden and expense of conducting expressly 
scientific journals. Theology, law, architecture, even the special sciences, such 
as physiology, have found it necessary to establish and conduct special maga- 
zines for the elaboration and defense of the specific lines of investigation. 

In the esteopathic field there is ne exeeption. The school journal has per- 
formed its quasi-school function with a marked degree of success. The pop- 
ular journal has presented to the people many spicy details of the new system 
appreciated by the popular mind. But it has been left to the scientific journal 
to take a calm view of scientific propositions and theories, then to bring up 
for final discussion and adjudication before the tribunal of scientifie judg- 
ment the abstract questions and the concrete problems of our science. 

Scientific journalism represents the seat of justice, where the veritable 
discoverer brings his gems of thought, presents his experimental observations, 
reports his itemized researches, so that they may be weighed in the seales of 
truth and exposed to the critical disenssion of the scientific forum. Here 
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scientific debate and decision meet in the arena of practical judgment and 
cool reason. In this field of journalism all who meet on the battlefield ot 
discussion are both instructors and pupils with no temptation to pander to 
popular tastes or demands, with no desire to influence popular opinion in the 
seceptance or rejection of certain theories or practices, all meet about the 
round table of conference, discussion’ and criticism. 

Such a scientific meeting place brings together all, (1) in and with the 
truly scientific spirit. Love of truth for truth’s sake alone is the spirit of the 
scientist; (2) animated by the desire to buy the truth and sell it not, the 
genius of the scientist is “the capacity to take infinite pains,” in searching for 
the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth; (3) the maxims, princi- 
ples and implements made use of differ from those in use in the popular arena, 
where persuasion, eloquence of tongue, flowery language and catchy phrases 
tickle the ear, for here in the scientific field calm and unimpassioned reason, 
deliberate judgment and impartial conclusiveness hold sway; (4) scientific 
journalism attempts to instruct the public mind as to the desirability of a 
fuller acquaintance with scientifie truth and to cultivate a proper appreciation 
of the value of fundamental principles and practices of our system. Here the 
scientist takes the witness stand and testifies as an expert in regard to facts 
gathered together as he has delved into the field of human nature. If his 
testimony pays due regard to truth, exhibits a modest portraiture of logical 
reasoning and analytical research, popular esteem will follow up the pre- 
sentation of truth by its ready aacceptance; (5) scientific journalism believes 
in the continuity of thought and bases its work upon the evolution of the best 
in theory and practice from the simple, untarnished facts of nature, experi- 
ment and observation. The science of one age seems to the next age to be folk- 
lore. Science has evolved out of the primitive cosmic philosophy of matter 
and in assuming definite form has clothed itself in the garments of the age. 
For this reason scientific presentation of truth must be accommodated to the 
system expounded and the people to whom the exposition is made. The wealth 
of fact that arises from accumulated experience must be added on to original 
discoveries so that science may progress. 

The mission of the scientific journal of osteopathy is the demonstration 
and exposition of the principles and practice of osteopathy. Can this be ae- 
complished by a semi-scientifie journal, or does it secure its purpose by a 
-cientifie journal pure and simple? After experience for three years in this 
field, editing the only purely scientific journal in the profession, we are led 
to answer that the object can best be accomplished by a purely scientific jour- 
nal, independent of all schools and free even from the personal items of pro- 
fessional interest to the individual practitioner. This separates the purely 
scientifie journal from the school journal, the popular journal and the pro- 
fessional journal, which represent the four grades of journalism. Neither 
one is exclusive nor all important. Each has its own place and that place 
‘cannot be filled by the other or even by all the others. All of the others have 
a semi-scientifie value, the school journal representing the interests of the 
educational side and especially of some particular school. The popular 
journal aims to present osteopathy so as to arouse popular interest and educate 
the people to an appreciation of the osteopathic svstem. The professional 
journal represents especially the side of organization and ethics, subjects 
that demand more attention than osteopathic practitioners have vet been able 
to give to them. 
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The scientific journal aims at an exposition of the already known and 
established principles, theories and practice, the demonstration of the truth of 
scientific propositions, and the development by means of research, experiment 
and observation of the fundamental facts that lie at the foundation of the 
system. The field appealed to includes, (1), the intelligent, observing and 
advancing members of the profession, but (2) especially all scientific thinkers 
and exponents of every department of thought. For the latter class of persons 
items that are of interest to the former class appear as so much rubbish and 
gossip. We have had oceasion in a wide correspondence with scientists of 
both hemispheres to find out that they do not care for school items, for popular 
articles or professional addenda. They are accustomed in the fields in which 
they work themselves to the purely scientific journal. They are willing to 
consider science for science’s sake, whatever the name given to the truth or 
the designation of the organization that represents the truth. Hence the 
scientific journal has a mission of its own and appeals to a constituency en- 
tirely different from that of the other classes of journals. 

Can such a scientifie journal be developed and will it pay ¢ In the beginning 
of 1900 we started the Journal of the Science of Osteopathy, in response to 
a demand for a journal devoted exclusively to the scientitie side of osteopathy. 
A previous attempt was made in 1899 to start a purely scientific journal. A 
coalition of forces was attempted, consisting of the writer, along with Drs. C. 
i. Still, Wm. Smith, J. B. and D. Littlejehn, H. F. Goetz and H. 8. Bunting, 
after the issuance of prospectus the returns from the field did not seem to 
justify the experiment and the scheme was abandoned. Later, in 1900, an- 
other scientific journal was announced in the pages of the Journal of Os- 
teopathy (Kirksville) with a full corps ef editors and division of department. 
work, but no issue ever appeared. In the meantime correspondence had ae- 
cunulated with the writer to such an extent that we judged it wise to inaugur- 
ate a scientific journal. In the initial number we published our definition of 
osteopathy, prepared after careful consideration of the entire field and sub- 
mitted to such men as Drs. A. T. Still, C. E. Still, C. MM. T. Tbulett, A. G. 
Hildreth, C. P. MeConnell and D. L. Tasker. In our greeting it was stated: 
“Our journal will be of a strictly scientific nature. It will represent the 
science of osteopathy and will not take account of anything outside the field of 
science. We believe there is a field for such a periodical, as there is no strictly 
and exclusively scientific journal devoted to the science of osteopathy. We 
de not intend to take the field already oceupied se well by the popular and 
school journals. There has been a demand expressed by the profession for a 
journal whose aim will be exclusively, to formulate the principles and attempt 
to prove what is scientific, so that the scientific principles of osteopathy may 
be put in such form as to be at once available to the profession and to scientific 
men in the medical profession in general. When new truth presents itself two 
things are demanded of its believers, (1) to prove that it is true, and (2) to 
disseminate the knowledge of the true when proved, and also the proof of its 
truth. These are the two purposes that we have in view in starting this scien- 
tifie journal.” 

On cur own individual responsibility February, 1900, saw the issuance of 
the first number. We received sufficient. encouragement from the ranks of the 
osteopathic profession, and especially, we found outside of the profession 
willing and carnest seekers after scientific information. Our expectations were 
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more than satisfied. For three years we conducted single handed, and alone 
the journal, our circulation multiplying so that the business end of it became 
unmanageable. From the financial side, let ne say that the journal paid its 
way from the very start, despite the fact that we found many delinquent sub- 
scribers. ‘To the honor of our subscribers and the profession let it be said 
that in but two instances did we find persons willing to take the journal after 
we had received their order for the same and afterwards refuse to pay for it. 

On account of the fact that we could not attend to the multiplicity of inter- 
ests involved in such an undertaking, and largely because Dr. Wm. Dobbyn 
had arisen as a sympathetic publisher in the field of osteopathic literature 
we finally decided to place in the hands of Dr. Dobbyn the publishing interests 
of the journal, retaining in our hands the editership, while associating with 
us a corps of faithful and efficient co-workers. The plans of this enterprise 
have been before the profession and the scientific world for some time. The 
Osteopathic Werld, the name given to the new journal originating by con- 
solidation, has given the features of our enterprise. The Journal of the 
Setence of Osteopathy maintains its identity in the department of the science 
of osteopathy. ‘The journal is absolutely free and independent of all schools 
and colleges, free from all official relation with national or local organiza- 
tions, although extending a cordial reciprocation to school journals, popular 
magazines and the JourNnaL or rue American OstroratTiic Association. 

The aims of the journal are threefold, (1) scientific, te emphasize the 
scientific character of the osteopathic system, and to expound and demon- 
strate the osteopathic theories and practices; (2) general, to present in popu- 
lar and general methods the great principles of osteopathy, defending the 
same as a popular as well as scientific method of healing, sustaining the legal! 
aspects of the system and attempting to expound and defend the ethies of the 
relations of the osteopathic practitioner and the people; (3) classification and 
collaboration, for the purpose of collecting, comparing and systematizing case 
reports, so as to make them valuable as a basis for the historical development 
of the osteopathie system. Enough material has been accumulated already to 
keep this part of our program in active operation for vears to come. 

In the development of this field of journalism we ask the sympathy, help, 
encouragement and even friendly criticism of the profession at large. All 
schools and colleges, all organizations whether national or state or local, meet 
here on the same plane, with the one ideal of defending, expounding and de- 
veloping the science of osteopathy. It is given up wholly “to the interests of 
the science of osteopathy and to the profession applying that science * * * 
with the purpose of aiding in the development and in the unification of the 
system of healing known as osteopathy, and aiding also in bringing about a 
condition of solidarity in the profession which at the present time is very 
much needed.” 

We bespeak for osteopathic journalism the support of the profession. Some 
reem to think that journals are produced without cost. One osteopath wrote 
us that he could get more o=teopathic literature for the price of an old song 
than he could read. This is the result of the indiscriminate free distribution 
of certain classes of literature. It pays for every practitioner to send his sub- 
scription to each journal in the profession at the beginning of each vear. 
Our journal was on file as reading matter in the libraries of most of the large 
cities. Not long ago we received a letter from San Francisco and another 
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from Philadalphia asking us if a certain doctor was on our list of subscribers. 
We courteously answered the letters and found afterwards by correspondence 
that these two parties had become patients of these doctors, simply because 
they had been satisfied with our journal. During the three years and a half 
of our editorial experience we have answered more correspondents’ inquiries 
regarding doctors of osteopathy in the various fields than we have subscribers 
for our journal. This we cannot afford to do unless the profession is large- 
hearted enough to give us support. Every other journal doubtlss has the 
saine experience, 

A scientific journal needs contributors to its pages. Every osteopath of 
brains should appoint himself an investigator in the field of science. Too 
many in the profession are simply money hunters, satisfied with the returns 
in dollars and cents. No true-hearted osteopath can rest. satisfied with such 
returns. If he avows allegiance to this special system, and if it is worth 
fighting for, he should care for its development. What is everybody’s busi- 
ness is nobody’s business; therefore, none, or but a few, concern themselves 
with preparing cases, studving the problems of osteopathic practice, delving 
into the mine of osteopathic facts or working out the theories of osteopathic 
philosophy. Each one can do something. Every case carefully written up, 
every discussion of fundamental principles means an addition to the sum 
total of osteopathic information. You may not be able to systematize what 
vou collect, or to compare your cases with already reported cases. That is the 
work of others when the data have been fullv gathered together. 

We should all bear in mind that osteopathy is a science and its practition- 
ers are members of one great family. We cannot aftord to bicker and quarrel 
and cultivate jealousies. Just as the eve cannot say to the hand, I have no need 
of thee, so no one of us, no type of journal, no organization of osteopaths can 
afford to say to others, I or we have no need for vou. The crganism of the 
osteopathic commonwealth consists of a multitude of members, organizations, 
journals and colleges. The only sovereign in this commonwealth is his 
majesty the practitioner, the only rovalty is the rovalty of enterprise, hard 
work, intellectual research and careful investigation. Work together means 
success, division means destruction. ; 

The great question, then, for the journal, as it is for every other agency, is, 
how ean it best serve the interests of science? How can it promote th com- 
mon good will? The answer to this question depends (1) upon a proper un- 
derstanding of the true position occupied by each agency in the field of the 
development of our science; (2) upon the harmonious co-operation of all the 
agencies towards the same great end, the advancement of osteopathy, and 
(3) upon loyalty to the system as an independent branch of science, devotion 
te every interest that means the advancement of truth and a self-sacrificing 
spirit that is ready to make the general good and the good of science the one 
ambition of all activity. 

When each one finds a place in the economy of labor in this spirit, free from 
jealousy and animosity, fired by the ambition to rival in doing greater work 
for the advancement of science and the good of all than every other, then the 
progress of our profession towards universal recognition will have been 
guaranteed. 

It is in this spirit that we have planned for ourselves and our collabora- 
teurs in the field of scientific journalism the work that we think it is neces- 
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sary for us to do, to fill our part of the plan of a successful campaign for ree- 
ognition. Scientifically we stand for a broad minded and yet a conservative 
conception of osteopathy. We believe it is an independent. system, and that 
osteopathic practice when allied with surgery as its kindred system furnishes 
the basis of a perfect profession. We believe in every department of thera- 
peutic equipment taught in the older schools of practice, except the use of 
drugs. We believe in the extension of the course so as to give ample time for 
the preparation of those who wish to devote their life work to this field of ac- 
tivity. We believe in contending for the equality of the osteopathic system 
und profession with other healing systems and professions. ‘To accomplish 
this in fact it is necessary that we demonstrate and elucidate every depart- 
ment of our science and art, placing every known principle and practice on 
the well established basis of demonstration and proving that the osteopathic 
view of life, health, disease and cure rests upon a principle that we can clear- 
ly and without equivocation adopt, viz.: the self sufficiency of the human 
organism in and of itself, to meet all the conditions of life, to satisfy all the 
claims of health, to overbear all the encumbrances and obstructions of disease 
and to present and furnish all the possibilitics of cure which a body originally 
endowed with vital qualitics, powers and processes is capable of. The 
science of osteopathy is the science of life. It is the system that makes health 
the all important consideration, end this can only be secured when the bones, 
neuscles, ligaments, membranes, nerves and blood vessels are free from any 
irritation, obstruction or inharmony so as to be free to fulfill their function 
an the harmonious activities of the organism. If anything hinders the recu- 


perative powers of vitality from restoring to the normal that hindrance must 
be aot rid of. 

This is the high ideal of scientifie journalism and as such it should com- 
mand respectful consideration from every practitioner and scientist. 


THE ST. LOUIS MEETING. 


That July 7th will be one of the days of our next annual meeting has been 
detinitely determined. Indeed, according to the official program of the great 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition, that date has been set apart as “American 
Osteopathic Association Day.” 

Just what other days, and the number of them, the Association will be in 
session has not vet been ofticially decided. It is the idea of President Hazzard 
and of Dr. Hildreth, who is in charge of local arrangements, that there onglit 
to be a four or five days session, opening each day as early as 9 a. m. and clos- 
ing before 1 p. m. with only a short session for clinics after luncheon. This 
would allow an opportunity for members to visit the Fair in the afternoons 
and evenings. They also favor obtaining hotel accommodations on the 
grounds, where a suitable hall for our sessions will be provided by the Fair 
Commission. 

Dr. Hildreth has appointed the following committee on arrangements to 
work with the general World’s Fair committee; Drs. W. H. Eckert, M. DB. 
Harris, W. F. Englehart, Elizabeth Wilson and Josephine De France. 
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THE RECENT FIGHT IN ALABAMA. 


ITave you read the article in the October number of the “Osteopathic Phy- 
sician” entitled: “Another Defeat in Alabama?’ If not, you should, espec- 
ially that part entitled: An Opportunity for Good Fighting that was Lost.” 
Read it, then ponder well, also go back to the May number of the same journal 
and read the article headed: “Alabama Medical Law as Passed May be Satis- 
factory” Then tell us where you think the opportunity was lost—Whether 
by the “Jaded Fighters” on the ground, or by the premature outburst from a 
man and organ (considered osteopathic authority) that placed in the hands 
of the enemy an endorsement of that nefarious medical law. 

Mr. Editor: this article is penned with no malice toward anyone, but in 
justice to the abic, efficient and noble work done in Alabama. The writer ha 
witnessed a number of legal battles in our various legislative bodies and no- 
where has it been his privilege to find work more ably, conscientiously or thor- 
thoroughly done than in Alabama. No effort was left undone, no work or 
influence, that could possibly aid our cause was neglected. Not only in justice 
to the able men who spent money and weeks and months of their time that the 
interests of our profession might be advanced have I coneluded to say what 
I do here, but in justice to that noble, indefatigable, heroic worker—Mrs. 
Ellen Barrett Ligon. Not only has she labored in her own state but the power 
of her voice and the dignity and magnetism of her presence has added strength 
to our legislative battles in other states. In no capacity in our profession has 
she ever been placed but she filled it with credit to herself and glory to the 
cause. Her name has been synomomous everywhere with all that was highest 
and best. We know that when her hand is at the helm there are not many op- 
portunities lost. 

What do vou think of the A. O. A. Bulletin making such a blunder, and 
then under the caption “An Opportunity for Good Fighting That Was Lost,” 
seek to lay the blame on other’s shoulders ¢ 

It was too bad that those on the ground in Alabama did not possess the re- 
markable ability of some of our more fortunate brothers, and that they were 
unable to make of the mistake (of members of our profession) a lever by 
which we could defeat the enemy with the beautiful coup intimated by the O. 
P. We do not question the desire of the editor of the O. P. to try to do the best 
that he can for the profession, but we do question his judgment in printing ar- 
ticles that appear oceasionally in his paper—we also question the advisability 
or wisdom of the A. O. A. endorsing as its bulletin any paper unless it can con- 
trol its utterances. 

A. G. D. O. 

St. Louis, Mo. 


For the past six months or more the medical men of Vineland, New Jersey, have been 
trying their best to drive Dr. J. C. Howell, an osteopath, from his practice in that town 
by causing his arrest on several occasions, what we take to be the conclusion of the matter 
is indicated in the following dispatch to the New York Times: 

VINELAND, N. J., Oct. 16.—Eight of the leading physicians of this place had Dr. 
Joseph Howell arrested on the charge of practicing osteopathy without a license, but the 
grand jury refused to indict for the reason that the majority of the jurors thought a free 
American citizen should be allowed to call any doctor or physician he wished. 

There is no New Jersey law under which a license may be granted to an osteopath. 
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THE BEST METHOD OF ADVANCING OSTEOPATHY. 


An intelligent homeopathic physician, in speaking of his system in contra- 
distinction to allopathy, recently said: “It is true of homeopathy, and I 
believe also of osteopathy. that in our national meetings we do not, at one 
session, condemn practices and theories that were considered good at the 
previous session. We are not constantly changing our creed, and altering the 
conceptions that lie at the foundation of our therapeuties.” 

This is indeed true of osteopathy, and was illustrated at the last meeting 
of the A. O. A. Ttlis a faet that we have differenes of opinion, and such 
discussions of them as brings out the best thought in the profession, This 
we believe to be necessary to growth and advancement. At the Cleveland 
meeting some time was consumed in the diseussion of lesions and the ques- 
tion of the use of adjunets, so-called. 

It is to be regretted that some seemed to regard this diseussion in the light 
of a test of skill in the art of disputation, and some, perhaps, on both sides 
of the question at issue, believe that those who held opposing views were 
placed hors de combat. Vf this had been the sole purpose and result of the 
debate, the time would have been wasted. —Seientifie principles are not 
evolved or established by a flow of words, however copious or fiery those 
words may be. It requires demonstration. 

Our idea of the outcome of this discussion, however, was quite different. 
Instead of its intensifying any apparent schism, or widening any supposed 
chasm between our members, as is often the result of a joint diseussion, it 
scemed to bring about a better mutual understanding, and demonstrated the 
essential unity of the osteopathic profession. It developed that these who 
contended for pure osteopathy of the so-called “lesion” type, in certain cases 
made use of means other than manipulative in removing obstructions to vital 
processes, and in assisting the organisin to recover from disease, and held 
that certain agencies thus used were a part of the osteopathic system. On 
the other hand, one of the leaders of the “broad” osteopathy idea had but a 
few weeks previously, in the July number of the Osteopathic World, put him- 
self on record thus: “We all believe in lesions. Personally, I never had a 
‘ase where I thought I was unable to find any anatomical lesions.” Thus 
there was little left to contend about. No one was willing to diseard the 
knowledge of dieteties, hygiene, sanitation, and correct habits of living. All 
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seemed willing to allow everyone else to think and act. according to their best 
judgment, and the dictates of common sense. 

Having arrived at this mutual understanding, the question yet remains: 
What is the best method of advancing the science of osteopathy, and in conse- 
quence, as we all believe, the interests of humanity 4 What ideas should be 
put foremost, upon what points, in the further development. of osteopathy, 
should our attention be centered ¢ 

It is presumed that all osteopaths belicve in the fundamental principles of 
osteopathy, which are, in brief, that the exciting or predisposing cause of 
disease is to be found, for the most part, in anatomical mal-adjustment, in 
the lesion (using the word in the osteopathie sense) of osseous, muscular, or 
ligamentous tissue, and that just so far as that is true, the logical treatment 
is the correction of such lesion. It will hardly be denied that the present 
proud position of osteopathy, that of first place among the so-called natural 
systems of healing, was won by an adherence to that conception of osteopathy, 
end not by the practice of any of the other methods of healing. It’s most 
brilliant and permanent cures have been made by the corrections of lesions. 
It is this idea that gives to it its distinetive character, and differentiates it 
from other systems. 

Granting that osteopathy may at times find an ally in the use of water in 
massage, or in suggestion, is it wise, is it good policy, to emphasize these 
agencies in our practice and in our literature, and to slight the really vital 
part of our science ? 

Christian science and hydrotherapy have been practiced for some time, 
and have not solved the problems of disease, nor proven a panacea for physi- 
eal ills. Surely then, their principles should not be allowed even to seem to 
oceupy the first place in a science whose devotees profess to have formulated 
a new philosophy of life. 

Before we undertake to write the limitations of osteopathy, let. us discover 
its possibilities. Dr. Young, in the article quoted from above, says: ‘Most 
osteopaths do not master what is known about manipulation as they ouglit, 
and a deplorably large per cent. do not give such marked attention to specific 
lesions as they deserve. I believe that Dr. Still and all his followers have not 
yet discovered anywhere near all that manipulation can do to relieve the pain- 
stricken world.” Of course we assume that Dr. Young here means that the 
undiscovered good that may be done by manipulation will result from a bet- 
ter knowledge of the human body, and of the causes producing disease, and 
not that Dr. Still was the discoverer merely of a system of movements. If. 
with this understanding, his statement be trne, as we believe it is, is not the 
pathway we must tread, in the further development and elaboration of our 
science pretty clearly indicated ? TIas not the key to the solution of the ques- 
tion of where the emphasis should be placed been found? We must master 
what is known of manipulation We must pay more marked attention to the 
specific lesion. We must dig deeper and deeper in the mine of truth to the 
end that we may learn how to accomplish greater good. 

Agreeing upon the basie principles of osteopathy, and believing firmly in 
them as we do, we should minimize the minor points about which there may 
be honest differences of opinion, and in our practice and preaching, put the 
emphasis upon that part of our work that is truly and distinctively osteo- 
pathie. What greater thing could engage the sympathies and minds of the 
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philosophers, humanitarians, scholars and scientists in our profession than 
wresting from Nature her secrets, and building upon the basal concepts of 
osteopathy the true science of healing ‘ 


THE A. 0. A. DIRECTORY IN PAMPHLET FORM. 


Of late there has been a considerable demand for extra copies of the direct- 
ory of the Association. This demand has been on the part of the practitioners 
who had patients engaged as commercial representatives, or others whose 
business or other pursuits take them from place to place, and who had_ re- 
quested a list of practitioners in various places they expected to visit, through- 
ont the country. Recognizing the propriety of recommending members of 
the Association, and not wishing to part with their copies of the Journat, 
which would only fulfill the purpose of one request, and not being able to 
spare the time necessary to compile lists from it, they have asked that the As- 
sociation take steps to supply this want. 

The matter has been under consideration for some time, by the President, 
Secretary, Publication Committee, and Editor. The plan of issuing the di- 
rectory as a supplement was at first proposed and abandoned, because only 
one copy could be sent with each Journa., and this would be little, if any, 
improvement upon the present method. Another plan that was considered 
was to issue them separately, and sell them at a price that would at least cover 
the cost, but it was thought to be hardly just to make the person distributing 
them, who would receive no direct benefit from it, bear the expense of pro- 
dnetion and postage. 

The plan that has been adopted, tentatively at least, is to issue a number 
of directories in pamphlet form, quarterly, and supply them free of charge 
to any member who may ask for them, the only stipulation being that those 
applying should send ‘stamps suificient to pay the postage on the number 
wanted, 

The reasons supporting this decision were that the benefits were likely to 
accrue to any member of the Association, and that, if the practice of distrib- 
uting the directory for the purpose above indicated grew to any extent, it 
would make membership in the Association of more value, and serve as an 
additional inducement for non-members to join. Hence, it was thought that 
the small expense of printing these extra sheets might well come out of the 
general fund of the Association. It was thought best to charge the postage 
to those using the directories, not alone to relieve the Association of this ex- 
pense, but to prevent any possible abuse of the privilege. 

The directory in pamphlet form will be issued simultancously with this 
number of the Journant. Those desiring copies should send to the editor a 
one-cent stamp for each three copies they order, that being the amount of 
postage required. 


The quality of paper used in the manufacture of the Journar not being 
adapted to the printing of radiographs, we have reproduced on a different 
kind of paper those which appeared in our last number and insert them in 
this month’s issue. They are numbered 1 and 2 in the order in which they 
appeared in the Journat. for October, to which the reader is referred for a 
description of the cases, 
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THE ATLANTIC COLLEGE OF OSTEOPATHY. 


Dr. H. I. Tfewish recently resigned as President of the Atlantic College of 
Osteopathy, and Dr. J. W. Banning was elected to succeed him. 

We feel that the college is fortunate in the selection of Dr. Banning for 
this position. In addition to his natural fitness for the work, his genial per- 
sonality, and spetless character, he brings to his work a large experience in 
osteopathy, and special training in the art of teaching, having been, educated 
for the profession of pedagogy. 

Dr. Schlingmann, seerctary of the college, in sending copy for a change in 
their advertisement said: “We read with much interest the report of the 
Committee on Hdueation and consider the suggestions admirable, and will 
make it our ambition to raise the standard of this college to the high plane 
suggested in this report.” 


We ask each member of the Association to look at his name and address as 
if, appears in the directory in this number of the Jowrnax, and if any change 
is desired to notify us at once. This directory will be used by the publishers 
of the Year Book: in checking up names and addresses of members of the A. 
O. A. It is important, therefore, that it be strictly accurate. 

Tn this connection we want to urge our readers to do everything in their 
power, in any of the ways suggested by President Hazzard in his announce- 
ment in the September Journat, to make this Year Book as valuable to the 
profession as it can be made, and as it will be, if proper co-operation is given 
its publishers. 

The new certificates of membership have been mailed and ought. to reach 
each member of the Association within a few days after this number of the 
Journar at furthest. We believe they will fully come up to the expectations 
of the members They are indeed fine. We recommend that they be framed 
wf once and hung in a conspicuous place in the office, Any member who is 
entitled to it and who fails te receive a certifieate should notify the Secretary. 

The work of filling out between five and six hundred certificates, signing, 
scaling, putting in envelopes, addressing and stamping has been no small task 
for that official, but with characteristic good lumor she says: “They are so 
nice [ shall not complain of the work.” 


The importance of ease records finds further emphasis in the introductory 
chapter of Dr, G. D. Hulett’s recent book on the “Principles of Osteopathy.” 
The author says: ‘Because of its youth, we must be content with a proper 
modesty of statement. It is unfortunate that in the rapid growth of the sys- 
tem and in the inerease in number of its adherents, time has not been given 
sufficiently to a careful analysis and record of cases which tend to substantiate 
the fundamental propositions, and sinee only an infinite number of | ob- 
served instances will thoroughly satisfy the demands of inexorable logic, suf- 
ficient data has not yet been collected to warrant unqualified statement.” 


By election of new members and re-election of old ones, twenty-five names 
have been added to the A. O. A. membership list since the Journar for Octo- 
her was issued. Two subseriptions have been received from non-members of 
the profession. 
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A. 0. A. MEDAL. 


In making up the program for next year the Publication committee decided 
to ask for an appropriation of $50.00 from the treasury to be used for a prize 
to be given for the best essay, along strictly osteopathic lines, whieh will be 
read and awarded at the St. Louis meeting. This was agreed to by the trust- 
ees, and the money will be used for the purehase of a gold medal, costing 
10.00, and the balance, about $40.00, together with the medal, will be given 
the winner. 

The essay should be of from 1800 te 2000 words and must be typewritten, 
and bear no marks revealing their authorship; but instead of the name of the 
author there must appear on each essay a motte, and accompanying each 
essay a sealed envelope containing the name of the author and bearing on its 
outer surface the motto of identification. No envelope will be opened by the 
cominittee of award until a decision has been reached as to the winner. ‘The 
others will be returned to the authors. ‘The committee reserve the right to re- 
ject all essays if none are found worthy of the American Osteopathic Asso- 
ciation Medal. Competing essays must be in the hands of the committee not 
later than May 1, 1904. 

This is done with the idea of stimulating research in strietly osteopathic 
subjects, and giving every member of the Association an equal chance to ap- 
pear before the meeting at St. Louis. It is hoped that it will bring out the best 
thought we have in our ranks. The committee of «ward is Dr. F. J. Fassett, 
chairman, Trinity Court, Boston, Mass., to whom communieations should be 
addressed ; Dr. R. W. Bowling, Franklin, Ky., and Dr. D. W. Granberry, 408 
Main St., Orange, N. J. While in no way trying to influence competitors in 
the choice of subjects, the committee of publication would suggest papers 
along the line of the osteopathic theory of the origin of disease. The winning 
of this prize is worth the effort of any one in the Association, and it is hoped 
that there will be a hearty response to this offer, 

Train, 
for Publication Committee, 


Dr. Edythe Ashmore, whe has the matter in charge, writes that “ease re- 
ports are coming in promptly, and there is a great interest being manifested 
by prominent members of the prefession.” 


We are obliged to those of our friends who sent us copies of the Journat. 
asked for in the October number. We would like to have a few copies of the 
Mareh number (1903). 


CONNECTICUT OSTEOPATHS REORGANIZE. 


At a reorganiaztion meeting of the Connecticut Osteopathic Association held in’ New 
Haven on Oct. 21, the following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 

President—Dr. A. Hl. Paul, Bridgeport. 

Vice-President—Dr. W. A. Wiilcox, Waterbury. 

Secretary—Dr. J. K. Dozier, Middletown. 

'Treasurer—Dr. Annie U. Anderson, Meriden. 

The next meeting will be held in Meriden on Nov. 18. The Association intends hereafter 
to meet frequently for practical purposes and to work in harmony with the national organiza-~ 
tion as far as possible.—J. K. Dozier, Secretary. 


JOURNAL OF THE 


CONSULTING OSTEOPATHS. 


We print below four communications concerning the card scheme bf consulting 
osteopaths, mention of which was made in the October JouRNAL. Since that number was 
issued the editor received a list, the second which has thus far come to his knowledge, 
which contained his name as one of the consultants. The list contained the names of 
many well known osteopaths, placed there in some instances, as was the case with the name 
of the editor, without authority. Many, too, are unknown to the editor and if he were 
called upon to recommend an osteopath in several of the cities he would choose some one 
other than the one whose name appeared upon the card. For these reasons and others 
mentioned in the September number we again record our disapproval of this method: 


A paragraph in one of your recent JOURNALS refers to a certain Boston osteopath 
who has taken it upon himself to furnish the addresses of certain consulting osteopaths 
in different cities throughout the country, suggesting they are the One Osteopath in that 
city. This is certainly a very unfortunate method to pursue in obtaining practice. It 
emphasizes the necessity of the directory of the A. O. A. members separate from the 
journal, which would really be of great value to many patients who have treatment in 
several localities during the year. 

It is interesting to note that the osteopath who promoted the scheme in Boston is a 
practitioner of a short year’s experience, and is not a member of the National Society.— 
S. A. Ellis, D. O. 

Boston, Mass. es 

Having read a communication in your Octeber issue from Dr. Asa Willard, in reference 
to a circular letter soliciting for the “One Osteopath” method of advertising, and your 
editorial comments on the same, with both of which I concur, I inclose a similar letter 
received by the writer, and which invitation I declined, as I do not feel it a proper method 
to pursue, It seems to me too narrow and selfish. We need to broaden our ‘“good-fellow- 
ship.” We have a directory of all members of the A. O. A., let us consult it when we have 
need, making our own selection as our acquaintance and judgment, and the requirements 
of the case in hand, may dictate. 

1 fear many of us have not yet come to realize the importance of a thoroughly organized 
profession, binding together in one interest, every individual practitioner, through the local, 
county, state and national associationy.—IJra S. Frame, DD, O. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


Following the printing and distribution of a sé-called consulting card by a Boston 
otesopath comes the printing and disseminating of a similar pasteboard, but containing 
another list of names, by a Rhode Island ID. O. 

There was really nothing in the letters accompanying the cards which might not lead one 
to suppose that the possessors of the names listed had sanctioned the idea. I have received 
a letter from a D. O. during this month who says that he paid little attention to the matter 
but allowed his name to be placed on the list because the proposition had seemed to have 
had the sanction of many of the best men in the profession. I do not mean to imply that 
the gentlemen who produced and promulgated the idea meant to intentionally create false 
impressions. They themselves have doubtless simply propagated the plan without due 
consideration, and I believe that the great majority who may have paid their money and 
allowed their names to be used since receiving the first card have done so thinking that ali 
whose names appeared thereupon supported the scheme. My own name I notice upon the 
card emanating from Rhode Island, and I take this opportunity to disavow all connection 
with or previous knowledge of the matter. I think it might be well if we could have an 
expression of opinion from our present and ex.-A. O. A. officers relative to this method of 
advertising before it goes farther. ASA WILLARD. 

Dillon, Mont. 


The A. O. A. must stand for one thing and that is unity of interests. I would favor 
inserting such clauses in our application blanks, as would cause the one applying virtually 
to place himself on record as intending to condmen anything that deviates from principles 
of unity. The recent action of a Rhode Island osteopath in assuming to choose *‘consulting 
osteopaths” for the traveling public on the payment of two dollars for each osteopath 
therein mentioned, violates the first principles of unity, by exalting those members of the 
profession who will pay for it, regardless of worth, experience, previous conditions of learn- 
ing, in fact any of the conditions imposed by our recent legislative enactments. I doubt 
not that those who found their names therein contained were not a little indignant at the 
imposition. I thanked my good Anglomaniac godmother that she had preferred I should 
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eliminate the i’s from my name for the spelling saved me from the credulity of the uninitiated 
readers of the pamphlet. 

A directory of pocket size would be a convenience but it should be issued as the directory 
of some association to be free from malice. Then, if any osteopath of reputation desired, 
for the sake of “reciprocity and goodfellowship,” to see his name in print, let him further 
the interests of his state or national association and reap the benefits of that organization, 
not the least of which might be the distribution of the directory. It may be a policy of the 
A. O. A. to publish a supplemental directory at so much per dozen, for these very occasions, 
and such a directory bears on the face of it a recommendation that is the best recommenda- 
tion in our profession. There are some who are not yet aware of the value of this affiliation 
but they will hear of it in due time and become members before we meet in St. Louis, 

I had a letter from a member of one of the middle west osteopathic associations, saying : 
“Send me 100 case report blanks. I mean to devise some plan of report for the state and 
publish bulletins quarterly or bimonthly for the state members, and would like blanks from 
you, as I would send you such reports as I published. I believe that will be an effectual 
means of improvement. What do you think of it?’ I reiterated the question, “What do 
you think of it?” and the more I considered it, the more I deplored the fact that some organ- 
izations are all-suflicient unto themselves, secessionists in short, from the general union. I 
remembered meeting this particular osteopath, and of having an exceijent opinion of her as 
a woman, but in the association of which she is a member, an officer probably, there is some- 
thing wrong. radically wrong. I turned to our A. O, A. directory to find out, and in that 
state there are three members of the A. O. A. There you have it! There is just where 
such propositions as the pamphlet directory are brought forth. If Dr. Bunting were stating 
this, he would likely strike the nail on the head by saying, “It costs them one or two dollars 
a year to belong to the state organization, and so long as the next door neighbor osteopath 
is satisfied to pay out two dollars’ worth of membership fees (and get two dollars’ worth of 
benefit) why should another osteopath spend any more?” 2 

Let us rise to the dignity of our rank! If these little ideas are worth anything to the 
individual, they are worth advancing for the general profession. Let our friend in Rhode 
Island address the A. O. A. through its journal and ask for the publication of a directory of 
members for distribution among traveling men. Let the osteopath in the middle west assist 
the publication commiitee by arousing the members of the state organization to this work 
of the A. O. A., which is, truly, a “means of effectual improvement.” Above all, let us 
avoid doing anything that savors of selffishness and let us be not only members of the A, O. 
A. but faithful to the principles for which that organization stands.—Edythe Ashmore, D. O. 

Detroit, Mich. 


VERMONT OSTEOPATHIC ASSOCIATION FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING. 


The fourth annual meeting of the Vermont State Osteopathic Association convened in 
Randolph, Oct. T and 8 It was well attended, only two members being absent. Six new 
applicants were elected to membership, making the number fifteen. 

The following officers were elected: President, L. D. Martin, Barre; Vice-President, C. 
Gi. Wheeler, Brattleboro; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Il. K. Sherburne, Rutland; Executive 
Committee, G. E. Loudon, Burlington; II. K. Sherburne, Rutland; L. W. Allen, Middlebury. 

The retiring president’s address on “Professional Ethics and Matters of Vital Import to 
Osteopaths” resulted in discussions which occupied the greater part of one day. The main 
topics were in regard to mixing drugs and osteopathy; also, as to prices charged by different 
members, number of treatments given as a basis for a month of treatment, ete. There was 
some difference in the practice followed, and an attempt, it might be said a successful 
attempt, was made to get a uniform price agreed to by all, viz.: $25.00 per month, ten treat- 
ments to constiute a month. Members who had made a trial of giving twelve or thirteen 
treatments for a month and also the ten-treatment month, expressed themselves as greatly 
favoring the ten-treatment plan. They claimed to get better results in almost e¢Very ‘parallel 
case. 

All the members. with one or two exceptions, registered themselves as opposed to mixing 
drugs with osteopathy. 

The meeting was voted an extremely helpful one by all. Dr. and Mrs, H, H. McIntyre, 
the resident osteopath, tendered the visitors an informal reception at their beautiful home on 
the evening of Oct. 8. The ocasion will be pleasantly remembered by all who participated. 


Dr. S. H. McElhaney, President of the New Jersey Osteopathic Society, sends the follow- 
ing: “Our annual meeting will be held in Newark on Oct, 31. The morning session will 
be devoted to clinics, the afternoon session to business, election of officers and papers. In 
the evening a banquet, 

There are now forty-two osteopaths practicing in New Jersey. Several of these have 
their main offices in New York and Philadelphia with days in New Jersey. 
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THE MICHIGAN OSTEOPATHIC ASSOCIATION. 


The fourth annual meeting of the M. S. O. A. at the Hotel Cadillac, Detroit, Saturday, 
Sept. 26, was a decided success. ‘The meeting was opened with a call to order by the presi- 
dent, Dr. G. IH. Snow, of Kalamazoo, followed by an invocation by Dr. J. 'M. Church. The 
address of welcome from the osteopaths of Detroit was given by Dr. Hl. B. Sullivan. Follow- 
ing this the reports of the secretary, treasurer, and executive committee were read and 
approved, after which the Code of Ethics presented to the osteopathic professions for con- 
sideration by the A. O. A. was read and discussed. It was voted to lay the matter on the 
table until after the meeting at St. Louis. 

“Organization” was the subject of the president’s address and was a masterly effort. Dr. 
Snow has worked faithfully to bring the work of the M.S. O. A. to perfection and the result 
during his administration have been very gratifying. 

The afternoon session opened with an able paper from Dr. W. S, Mills, of Ann Arbor, 
upon “Spinal Curvature,” followed by a most excellent discussion of “Rotary Spinal Curva- 
tures,” by Dr. Blanche Reynolds, of Port Huron, The following clinics were then presented : 

Goitre, Dr, Edythe Ashmore, Detroit. 

Rheumatic Tritis, Dr. John M. Church, Detroit. 

Dorsum Tlii Displacement, Dr. S. R. Landes, Grand Rapids. 

Talipes Cavus, Dr. F. Hf. Williams, Lansing. 

Spinal Curvature, Dr. H. E. Bernard, Detroit. 

The subject of “Diagnosis” was presented by Dr, Herbert Bernard in his usual delightful 
style, followed by a splendid discussion of ‘The X-Ray as a Diagnostic Adjunct,” by Dr, E. 
Ellsworth Schwartz, of Coldwater, illustrated by skiagraphs from his report records, 

A symposium on “Velvic Diseases and Their Treatment” was accorded much applause and 
was participated in by Drs. E. W. Cully, M. E. Garrett, Claude Root, J, S. Blair, Emilie 
Greene and J. M. Church. 

Upon the cordial invitation of the osteopaths of Kalamazoo, seconded by the mayor and 
United States Senator Burrows, the Association decided to hold its next annual meeting at 
that city. 

The election of officers elicited the fact that the M.S. O. A. were desirous of thus paying 
a tribute of thanks to those who so ably defended the science in the legislative battles of last 
winter, and with the exception of Dr. Edythe Ashmore, who declined the nomination of secre- 
tary, pleading as an excuse stress of work for the A. O. A., those nominated were elected 
as follows: 

President—Dr. TH. B. Sullivan, Detroit. 

Vice-President—Dr. E. W. Cully, Flint. 

Secretary—Dr. F. H. Williams, Lansing. 

Treasurer—Dr, R. A. Glezen, Kalamazoo, 


INDIANA OSTEOPATHIC ASSOCIATION TO MEET NOVEMBER Iith. 


Dr. Geo. Tull, secretary of the Indiana Ostopathic Associaation, sends us an announce- 
ment of the meeting of that Association to be held at the Hotel Claypool, Indianapolis, on 
Nov. 11. There will be three sessions, morning, afternoon, and evening. Among the mat- 
ters of business to be transacted is the election of officers, and the discussion of the subject 
of needed osteopathic legislation in the state. An instructive and entertaining program is 
promised, of which reports of cases wil! be an interesting feature. 

It is expected that Dr. A. G. Tlildreth will be in attendance. Both members and non- 
members are urged to attend. 


The meeting of the Texas Osteopathic Association, which was to have been held in San 
Antonio on Oct. 28 and 24, was postponed on account of the prevalence of yellow fever in 
some portions of the state. 


Difficulties strengthen the mind as labor does the body.—Seneca. 


Nothing great was ever achieved without enthusiasm.—Emerson. 


Nature knows no pause in progress and development, and attaches her curse on all 
inaction.— Goethe. 


Man is not the creature of circumstances. Circumstances are the creatures of men.— 
Disraeli. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


The supplement of case reports is bringing to the Publication Committee some very 
interesting letters and it would seem best to make an explanation or two regarding some 
points that may be obscure. 

The decision of the committee to put forth the reports in the form of a supplement 
instead of the pages of the journal monthly was based upon the fact that reports are most 
valuable when in form the handiest for use. Indexed, and arranged in classes, these cases 
ean be available at a moment’s notice when in one yolume, but scattered through twelve 
journals and consuming so much space that should be devoted to articles and their discus- 
sion, the case reports would be of doubtful value. Labor-saving is the plan of every 
departure from the old methods and we may say of this plan that it is intended to be useful 
to the busiest of our profession. 

The question has been asked if the names of the patients will be published and the 
answer is emphatically, “No.” We do not publish these reports as testimonials to the 
skill of any practitioner but for the advantage of the profession at large; therefore, all 
concerning the case that we would care to know is some mark of identification. Those 
patients whose names have been given will be represented by their initials in the supplement. 

F. Asumore, D. O. 


The reporting of the meeting at Cleveland by the newspapers has been sometimes 
caustically, always justly, criticised. It was certainly unsatisfactory. But for some of us 
fer an entirely different reason from the one usually given. It is not that they did not 
report enough, but that they reported too much. ‘Too much that was sensational, even 
bizarre, when taken out of its proper connection. The proper proportion and relation of 
things in the deliberations of the association was distorted or destreyed. Disconnected 
items hurriedly written up by a reporter, without professional editing, the result could not 
be otherwise. Just one illustrative instance. Extended mention was made of Dr. C. E. 
Still as his father’s successor as the “head of the profession.” This clearly shows the 
absolute blankness of the average reportorial mind of any idea of distinction between a 
profession and a trade, and of any conception of the inexorable requirement of Science 
that among her votaries, proper humility compels the most absolute democracy, or in this 
instance, of the unique position of Dr. A. T. Still, and that there could be no such thing 
as his “successor.” The medical profession has learned by experience that the only way 
to prevent embarrassing and misleading reports is to prohibit all reporting, and our work 
is not so different from theirs, but that the same principles will apply. We are better off 
without the reporters. Cc. M. T. Hutert, D. O. 

Cleveland, Ohio. 


“The world do move.” Two years ago at the Kirksville meeting, when the committee 
appointed at Chattanooga for that purpose, reported a new constitution for the A, O. <A., 
it had incorporated a very mild provision for joint action with the state societies, the 
practical effect of which would have been that applicants for membership in the A, O. A. 
would always come recommended by their state societies. But the suggestion was not well 
received. “This association would better steer clear of entanglements with the state 
societies. Let each attend to its own business.” And that clause in the committee’s 
report was stricken out. But events of two years have shown the unwisdom of this policy. 
What the committee foresaw, and for which it provided an entering wedge, is now pro- 
vided for by a special committee to report to the next meeting. But there is danger of 
the pendulum swinging to the other extreme. Some enthusiasts are talking about “merging” 
and “amalgamation.” While solidarity in the profession is an essential to the maintenance 
of our proper status before the world, the methods for securing it may overreach their 
object. The autonomy of our several organizations must be preserved. What is needed 
as between the A. O. A. and the state societies is alliance but not amalgamation; co-opera- 
tion, but not consolidation, That which will make these organizations the most effective 
engines for accomplishing the objects of the profession, both general and local, is what we 
want. This will probably be found to require that initiative shall remain with each organ- 
ization, but that the efforts of all shall easily and without friction be co-ordinated, and 
directed in the same channel with cumulative force in furthering the advance of the 
profession as a whole. If the present committee can strike a happy mean they will con- 
tribute much to the effectiveness of organized osteopathy. 

C. M. T. Hoter, D. O. 

Cleveland, Ohio, 


What shall we tell our patients about their condition? 
They go blindly to the M. D., who, likely as not, does not give them his diagnosis, and 
absolutely refuses to name his remedy. This is accepted in the meekest manner by most 
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sufferers, for the medical profession has laboriously kept them in darkness for thousands 
of years on such matters. 

When they go te the osteopath he must explain osteopathy, then their condition, and 
lastly, his treatment. To the layman who knows nothing of anatomy, this is a difficult 
task, and the probability of his being able to repeat anything like what he heard is remote. 
so all sorts of stories get started and when they reach the ears of his family physician it 
is not strange he looks puzzled or amused. 

For instance, one dear old lady who had suffered for years from sciatica of the most 
excruciating kind, caused by slipped innominate, slight spreading of th2 tibia and fibula, 
also slight displacement of the scaphoid. 

She was seen py her family physician, who thought a little “scientific massage’ would 
do her good, and it did immediately. That night she triumphantly told her friends that 
one of the little bones in her hip was loose and that caused it all. 

Another lady came suffering from constipation of the most stubborn kind. She had 
been treated a month by an osteopath in another city, who, she cheerfully said, had “fount 
my fourth nerve hooked over a vertebra. He unhooked it every time and said that would 
cure me.” She had a bad lesion at the fourth dorsal vertebra, 

There is danger in telling too much, and danger in not telling enough, and we are com- 
pelled to tell something. 

One good thing will come from it all, and that lies in the fact that the people are 
beginning to learn that their bodies are not such mysterious things that they must not 
think of having an opinion as to their case. 

This thinking will lead to investigation of the systems of treatment and make osteopathic 
converts. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PERSONAL MENTION. 


Born, to Dr. and Mrs. Geo. H. Tuttle, of Portland, Maine, on Oct. 22, 1903, a ten-pound 
girl. This is the first osteopathic baby in the state of Maine. 


We are in receipt of a dainty little card bearing this inscription: “A Daughter, Brenda, 
born Sept. 30, 1903. Dr. and Mrs. J. B. Kinsinger, Rushville, Ind.” 


Dr. Emilie L. Greene, of Detroit, Mich., has opened offices in suite 305-306 Ferguson 
building, 232 Woodward avenue. She retains her residence at 375 Woodward avenue, where 
she formerly practiced. 


Dr. Geo. Burt F. Clark, University building. Detroit, Mich., joined the A. O. A. during 
the Cleveland meeting. In the directory for September and October the name appeared, by 
mistake, as Geo. F. Burt. We take pleasure in making this correction. 


Helen Marshall Giddings, D. O., of Cleveland, O., is spending a short vacation with 
relatives in Southern Ohio and Chattanooga, Tenn., and with friends in Atlanta, Ga. The 
call which she made on Oct. 21 at the JoURNAL office was greatly enjoyed by the editor. 


Dr. Katherine G. Harvey, formerly of 424 Adams street, Scranton, Pa., was injured in a 
wreck of a railway train at Wellington, Ohio, on July 26, and was unable to practice for 
six weeks. Upon recovering she opened an office in suite 15 Coal Exchange building, Scran- 
ton, which she has had handsomely fitted up. 


Dr. H. S. Bunting, the versatile editor of the Osteopathic Physician and Osteopathic 
Health, has spent a month or more in the Saw Tooth mountain range in Central Idaho, He 
has been looking after the interest of an embryo mining company of which he @s secretary, 
and will return to Chicago Nov. 1. He has gained ten pounds in weight and feels in better 
condition for work than at any time in several years. 


Six years ago this fall the Boston Institute of Osteopathy—now the Massachusetts Col- 
lege—was founded in Boston by Drs, €. E. and Ada A. Achorn and Dr. Sidney A. Ellis. The 
partnership which has existed between these practitioners for nearly seven years was dis- 
solved on Nov. 1. The Drs. Achorn retaining the offices at 178 Huntington avenue and Drs. 
S. A. Ellis and Irene Harwood Ellis opening offices at 144 Huntington avenue. Mrs. Ellis 
being secretary of the A. O. A., those having occasion to write her should bear in mind the 
above change in her address. 


Dr. P. K. Norman, Birmingham, Ala., writes us under date of Oct. 28, that he and Dr. 
Morris had been favored with a call from a committee from the medical society and were 
notified that unless they secured license or quit practicing that they would ‘enforce the law.” 
They are advised by able lawyers that there would be no chance of winning in a further 
appeal to the courts. The situation is particularly deplorable at this time, as Drs. Morris 
& Norman had recently engaged better offices and their business was in a flourishing con- 
dition. What the outcome will be is not yet definitely known. 
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THE NEWER MEDICINE AND SURGERY.—A PLEA FOR A VERY CONSERVATIVE USE 
OF AGENTS AND METHODS. 


Under the above caption the New York Sun for September 29 prints a 
very interesting articles taken from a paper by Dr. Beverly Robinson in the 
Medical Record. We would be glad, if.space permitted, to print the paper 
in full. Osteopaths recognize in surgery a great and necessary science. Our 
only eriticism has been the hasty and ill considered recourse to it. Along 
this line Dr. Robinson says 

Other examples might be given which would go to prove that what to some seems advance- 
ment in surgery of our day is in reality only proof of too great hardiness or of ignorance 
of the great purposes of this noble art. Why, then, allow it to go into most hazardous ways, 
and especially where the chances are very great against any real or lasting success being 
returned, We are prepared to grant the immense triumphs of modern surgery, thanks to 
asepticism and perfect drainage. We only become skeptical and inclined to criticise and 
upbraid when, through the very impunity which skill and opportuniy afford, it shows a 
subservience to these factors, when, with a wider knowledge and appreciation of general 
laws which govern disease, surgeons would abandon operations which are useless or dan- 
gerous, or, perhaps, while involving only slight risk, may be followed sooner or later by 
consequences more lamentable than the original disturbance of organ or of health from 
which the patient primarily suffered. 


It is an important matter to the patient te know when the surgeon should 
he called in, and on this point we commend the following from an article on 
“Kinship of Osteopathy and Surgery,” by Dr. M. F. Hulett, published in 
the Popular Osteopath for January, 1900: 


But how is the patient to know when to have the knife used? Who shall be his guide 
when he has almost given up hope? The modern solution of the problem seems to be to 
have the patient place himself under competent osteopathic treatment, and let that osteo- 
pathist say when the cutting shall commence. This would save an enormous amount of 
unnecessary surgery, and would cause many a surgeon to seek new pastures. But it would 
enormously lessen the death rate from inevitable shock, mistaken diagnosis, accident and 
criminal neglect, and would undoubtedly reduce the number of so-called surgical cases at 
ieast per cent. 


The following are excerpts from that part of Dr. Rebinson’s paper dealing 
with modern medicine : 


Where does modern practice tend in medicine? She has her great and noble achievements 
xlso; likewise she has many drawbacks. The vast armamentarium of tmew drugs foisted 
upon us at every turn seems to be a great ill. Among them only a limited few are really 
useful and relatively innocuous. The powerful ones. and especially those so much used 
among the coal-tar derivatives, do great harm unless used with rare good judgment and in 
small or moderate doses at all times. 

* * * * * 

Convenient and most useful, no doubt, is the ever ready hypodermic injection; still, it 
has its woful drawbacks in habits acquired, almost impossible to control, and in the deteri- 
oration of the digestive organs, so essential to wellbeing when they remain active and in 
good working order. 


Osteopaths will, we think, pretty generally agree with the following: 


The germ theory of disease and its enormous and fruitful outcome have been most useful 
in the promotion of human health and longevity. On the other hand, it is proven that ail 
germs are not destroyers; some are protectors, some are inoffensive. The mere discovery 
of a germ doesn’t prove necessarily of great value, even if it be proven to be the cause of 
disease, unless with its life history we reach the means of destroying it or neutralizing any 

If it be merely a consequence of certain evils; if, in a sense, 
it be the formed scavenger in disease, its discovery should merely mean that we should 
endeavor to find out why it is there; if for bad, to get at and root out primary bad condi- 
tions: if for good, then hail its advent with satisfaction until we discover the means of 
avoiding its almost necessary presence, when without things might go from bad to worse. 

Chemical and bacteriological research and the general use of the microscope have made 
additions to our knowledge of untold value already. Very many practitioners of today 
have been made by these onesided, and they have abandoned not a little of the broad 
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appreciations which enable one to see always the general laws which govern the manifes- 
tations of disease, and without which knowledge he is, indeed, but a poor and lame prac- 
titioner who attempts to cure. Modern specialism finds a local trouble almost everywhere, 
and in its effort to right things and make them perfect locally, ignores too much underlying 
causes and in the end frequently produces woful results. Upon the whole, looking backward, 
do we regret the past altogether? Looking forward, do we consider every new achievement 
a decided and manifest gain? The answer is not difficult. 


SPEECH OF SENATOR ROGERS. 


The following is the able speech of Hon. John A. Rogers, delivered before 
the Alabama Senate Sept. 19, 1903: 


Osteopaths should be examined in the things they profess and practice. We ask for this 
law in Alabama because the existing law does net in any way test the qualifications of the 
osteopath from the standpoint of their therapeutics or treatment. The object or purpose of 
all examinations are supposed to be, and should be, to test the qualification of the one ex- 
amined to do the thing he claims to be able to do. We assert the existing law does nothing 
of the kind; we do not object to taking the present examination. We wish to add to it—not 
to take from it, but we do assert that the gualifications of the examined should be tested 
by those who are familiar with and have full knowledge of the subject upon which they 
propose to examine. In Missouri the home state of osteopathy where the practice is best 
known of any state in the union, the osteopaths have a State Board of Examiners composed 
entirely of osteopaths, consisting of five members. This is the second law in the state and 
Was passed last winter by almost a unanimous vote, even the medical doctors on the floor of 
the house voting for the bill, and the State Board of Medical Examiners advised that the 
esteopaths should have this kind of a law. 

Osteopathy is now recognized in twenty-four states of the union, eight of which have in- 
dependent boards of osteopathic examiners. Its practitioners are at work in every state of 
the union, being nowhere molested or hindered so far as I have been able to learn except 
in the state of Alabama. The subject is of such vast importance to the health of the nation 
and it has taken such a hold upon the mind of the people, it has grown to such importance 
that the World’s Fair management in recognition of its services to mankind have set aside 
July 7, 1904, to be known as “American Osteopathic Association Day.’’ 

Dr. Still’s book lias been criticised and ridiculed. It is sufficient in answer to this charge 
to call your attention to the fact that most of the great inventors and discoverers have been 
eccentric and therefore have always incurred the ridicule of the generation in which they 
lived. No one in reading Hahnemann’s book, ““The Organum,” explaining homeopathy, could 
ferm an opinion based upon good judgment as regards the virtues of homeopathy. So 
medical men having read from a book written by a great, but eccentric character, a pioneer 
in this new science. have not understood it, and frequently call it “massage,” when as a 
matter of fact nathmg is further from the truth, and, to quote the definition explaining the 
difference between massage and osteopathic treatment of the great evangelist, Sam Jones, 
there is just as muck difference between the two and requires just as much difference in the 
skill of any two persons as does currying a horse differ from the playing of a piano. 

At present the law in the state of Alabama affords no protection against fake or quack 
osteopaths, nor indeed does it afford any against any kind of quackery. To take up the first 
of these propositions I desire to say that I have now in my possession a copy of a contract 
made as between an osteopath and a medical licensed doctor of this city in which for a cer- 
tain moneyed consideration the M. D. guarantees to the osteopath immunity from the opera- 
tion of the law forbidding the practice of osteopathy in the state of Alabama. This is no 
reflection upon the great bedy of the medical doctors in this state who in my opinion from 
long, close and intimate association are as reputable, as honest, and as fair-mtnded a set of 
mer as you would find in any of the walks of life, but it is a clear demonstration not only 
of the injustice but of the folly and uselessness of the law as it now stands upon the statutes 
to protect the people from quack and fakir. Nor is it a reflection upon the osteopath who 
has this contract, but being sure of his position and feeling that he has a right to do good 
and to cure the ills of mankind as he is now doing, that he was justified in making this 
contract from the good that would flow from it. 

Walking the streets of Montgomery today are scores of citizens who gladiy, cheerfully and 
enthusiastically preclaim the benefits which they have received from this treatment. After 
all, this is but the fight that always grows out of any attempt to assert the rights of the com- 
munity as against the benefits possessed by a favored few. It is an effort to assure to every 
citizen when stretched helpless and hopeless upon a bed of sickness the right to call to his bed- 
side an apostle of the new yet efficient science of healing known as osteopathy. We as advocates 
of the osteopaths disclaim any intention or any desire to have them give special or peculiar 
recognition in the laws of the state of Alabama. We merely ask that if they are to practice 
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here they should be examined thoroughly upon the subjects they profess to know, and which 
are not taught in any of the old line schools of medicine, And just as a student who applies 
to be admitted to any seat of learning is examined upon the different subjects by the different 
heads of the departments which. he proposes to enter, being examined in English by a pro- 
fessor of English, in Latin by the teacher of that language, and in chemistry by a chemist, 
so we claim that a person desiring to practice osteopathy in the state of Alabama should be 
examined in all of the great basic books as taught by all the colleges of the older school and 
in addition thereto upon the subjects of osteopathic practice, principles and diagnosis, as 
are now recognized in the established schools of osteopathy in America. 

We have been ridiculed and made a jest of for consuming so much of the valuable time 
of the legislature in urging the passage of this measure. The reply to that is this: What 
better work could we engage in than the attempt to give relief to suffering humanity? And 
while osteopathy will not interfere with the recognized schools of medicine, nor displace 
them, yet we know not only from its past history, but also from the testimony of those who 
have received the benefits of its treatment that it will add to and greatly strengthen the 
healing art as now practiced to relieve the world from the ills of the flesh to which man 
is heir. For these reasons, Mr. President, we urge the passage of this bill, and appeal to 
senators to rise superior to all considerations of a selfish character and appeals of a personal 
nature and to vote for this bill, it is to give relief to the sick, helpless and suffering in the 
state of Alabama, they are not and cannot be here in person to Jobby for their cause, but 
from the bedsides in thousands of homes in this country today prayers are going up to give 
their advocates courage, and to strengthen their arms in battling for this just and righteous 
cause. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF OSTEOPATHY. 


By G, D. HULETT, B. S., D. O. 
Trofessor of Principtes and Practice of Osteopathy American School of Osteopathy: 
Member of Clinical Staff of the School and Staff of Physicians of the A. 
T. Still Infirmary, Kirksville, Missouri. 


This is a book of 366 pages, well printed on good paper and bound in cloth, for sale by 
the author at $3. There are a few regrettable mechanical blemishes, fortunately, however, 
these, excepting a few typographical errors, are not found in the text but occur in the 
author’s preface and the table of contents about half of each, by error of the printers, being 
omitted. 

As the title of the work indicates, it is confined strictly to a discussion of the principles 
of osteopathy. The author in his introductory chapter says: “A system of healing cannot 
properly be separated from a philosophy of life.” and in the following chapter, “Some Funda- 
mental Considerations,” he very interestingly writes of life problems going back to the cell 
and even to a discussion of “ante-cellular elements.”’ All through the text it is shown that 
ihe discoveries and demonstrations of modern science are in harmony with osteopathic 
tl.eories, 

In the second chapter the author repeats as his definition of osteopathy the following, 
which was first prepared by him for the JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN OSTEOPATHIC ASSOCIA- 
for May, 1902: 

“A system of therapeutics which, recognizing that the maintenance and restoration of 
normal function are alike ultimately dependent on a force inherent in bioplasm, and that 
function perverted beyond the limits of self-adjustment is dependent on a condition of strue- 
ture perverted beyond those limits, attempts the re-establishmnt of normal function by manip- 
ulative measures designed to render to the organism such aid as will enable it to overcome or 
adapt itself to the disturbed structure.” 

The various provisions of this are elaborated as the subject is developed in succeeding 
chapters. 

The first three chapters are devoted to “Fundamental Considerations.” The fourth is 
devoted to “The Etiology of Disease,” wherein the author differentiates between the surgical 
pathological and osteopathic conception of “lesion,” the latter being “any structural perversion 
which by pressure produces or maintains functional disorder.” In the following chapter 
under the same heading as the fourth, he treats of abuse of function, for the author makes 
no claim “that there are no possible disease conditions from other than structural perver- 
sions.” 

The seventh and eighth chapters are devoted respectively to the “Diagnosis of Disease” 
and the “Treatment of Disease.” The ninth chapter is a “Comparison with Other Systems.”’ 

The eighth and ninth chapters are, we think, the most interesting in the book, as they 
more clearly set forth his idea of the basal concepts of osteopathy. In the eighth the theory of 
s‘imulation and inhibition is discussed, and while the argument is against these forms of 
treatment except as they may be incidental to a more logical treatment some instances are 
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cited where they may be indicated. The summing up of this question is given in the two 
following propositions which he says “are fundamental and comprehend the essence of the 
csteopathic view of the treatment of disordered conditions and are applicable to the entire 
field of disease :” 

“1. The necessity for stimulation presupposes an existing inhibition; the removal of the 
cause of that existing inhibition constitutes the legitimate method of stimulation. 

“2. The necessity for inhibition presupposes an existing stimulation; the removal of the 
cause of that existing stimulation constitutes the legitimate method of inhibition.” 

In his comparison with other systems the author gives in brief the essential princip!es 
of drug therapy, electrotherapy, hydrotherapy, psychotherapy, and mechanotherapy. He 
maintains that there is not only a remarkable similarity of basis throughout, but that the 
bases are identical; that a difference between any two is a difference in detaii and degree only, 
not a difference in essentials. The author in summing up the essential distinction between 
osteopathy and other systems says: 

“The distinct and peculiar position of the osteopath as an advocate of a new system lies 
in his contention that disease is caused or maintained by structural disorder, the removal of 
which constitutes the treatment. If the liver becomes deranged the drug therapist administers 
a cholagogue; the electrotherapist introduces an electric stimulant; the hydrotehrapist applies 
water: the mental healer removes hindering mental conditions: the mechanotherapist com- 
presses and stimulates by mechanical means; while the osteopath removes the hindering struc- 
tural condition which prevents normal nutrition and hence restoration of nermal meta- 
holism.” 

Part II contains chapters on The Spine, Cervical Lesions-—Diagnosis and Treatment, Cer- 
vical Lesions—Effects, Thoracic and Lumbar Lesions—Spinal, Thoracic and Lumbar Le- 
sicns—Costal, Thoracic and Lumbar Lesions—Effects, and Velvic Lesions. The matter is 
carefully prepared and presented in a logical manner, It is a concrete presentation of the 
principles of osteopathy, is practical and will prove very helpful to the earnest student of 
osteopathic problems whether he be in college or in the field of practice. 

It is probable that the brief excerpts which we have made do not give a correct idea of 
the book as a whole, but it would be impossible in the space available to give a comprehen- 
sive review of a work of such scope. While it is likely that some of the conclusions of the 
author are somewhat at variance with the views of other prominent osteopathic writers, yet 
we do not see where his reasoning is Jame or that he has gone counter to the known facts 
of science. 

The book is full of ideas, instruction, inspiration. and we have no hesitation in affirming 
that there is no osteopathic practitioner who would not derive benefit from reading, yes, 
studying, this text; and that no other scientist. of whatever profession, could read it without 
becoming imbued with a profound respect for the principles therein set forth. 


OUTLINE OF A HERO’S BATTLEFIELD. 


By Max Ehrmann, author of “A Fearsome Riddle.” 

To keep interested in vour own career, be that what it may. 

To see in the future some progress, however little. 

To know that to begin cheerfully again, when vou have failed, is itself a 
great success. 

To maintain the respect of them that meet vou day by day, through sin- 
cerity, not servility. 

To condemn conditions rather than men. 

To believe and say some good of life. 

And though vou lash injustice with bitter words, be still sweet at heart. 

Here is the battlefield for the courage of a hero. 


Cowardice asks, Is it safe? Expediency asks, Is it politic? Vanity asks, 
Is it popular’ but Conscience asks, Is it right /—Punshon. 


The strokes of the pen need deliberation as much as those of the sword need 
swiftness.—Julia Ward Howe. 


It never oceurs to fools that merit and good fortune are closely united.— 
Goethe. 
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Bn.—Taplin, George C., 1069 Boylston St., 
Boston. 
A.—Wheeler, G. A., 416 Marlborough St., 

Boston. 
A.—Wheeler, G. D., 120 N. Emerson St., Mel- 
rose. 
A.—Wheeler, J. D., 
Boston. 
Bu.—Willey, Marguerite, 166 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. 


416 Mariborough St., 


MICHIGAN, 


A —Aplin, Ave., De- 


Anna K., 397 Jefferson 
troit. 


Edythe, 218 Woodward Ave., 
Detroit. 
Nw.—Basye, A. A., Endress Bldg., Sault de 


Ste. Marie. 

A.—Beebe, Alice I., 206 Post Bldg., Battle 
Creek. 

—— H. E., 282 Woodward Ave., De- 
troit. 

A.—Blair, J. S., Harrar Block, Owosso. 


A.—Clarke, George Burt F., 1 and 2 
sity Bldg., Detroit. 

A.—Cain, Asa D., 11 Dwight Bldg.,- Jackson. 

§$.C.—Charles, Elmer, Pontiac. 

A.—Chase, L., 32 E. 8th St., Holland. 

A.—Cully, E. W., Flint. 

A—Gates, O. B., Hastings. 

A.—Glezen, R. A., 111 Pratt Block, Kalamazoo, 

A.—Greene, Emile L., 305-306 Ferguson Bldg., 


Detroit. 
A.—Greene, Wilmer D., 506 Carter Bildg., 
Port 


Univer- 


Jackson. 

A.—Harris, Neville E., 611 Bush BIk., 
Huron. 

A.—Jameson, R. E., Fowler Block, Manistee. 

A.—McGavock, Robert E., 116 S. Jefferson 
Ave., Saginaw. 

S.C.—Miller. Kate R., 409 Bush BIk., Port 
Huron. 
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A.—Mills, W. S., Lawrence Block, Ann Arbor. 
A.—Peebles, R. B., 111 Pratt Block, Kala. 


mazoo. 

A.--Renshaw, Della, 56 Winder St., Detroit. 

S.C.—Reynolds, S. Blanche, 409 Bush Bldg., 
Port Huron. 

N.—Root, Claude B., Greenville. 

A.—Shorey, J. L., 219 E. Arcn St., Marquette. 

A.—Sieburg, C. G. E., Phillips Block, Menom- 
inee, 

N.—Smith, Geo. M., Chambers Stewart Bldz., 
Mt. Clemens. 

N.—Snow, G. H., 32 Chase Block, Kalamazoo. 

A.—Sullivan, H. B., 213 Woodward Avenue, 


Detroit. 
A.—Sultivan, Mrs. Mary Kelley, 213 Wood- 
Detroit. 


ward Ave., 
MINNESOTA. 
—Bailey, Benj. F., 


apolis. 

N.—Bemis, J. B., New 
Paul. 

Nw.—Bottenfield, Susan R., 
Bldg., Minneapolis. 

$.C.—Ely, M. R., Rochester. 


atta Marilla E., N. Y. Life Bldg., St 


‘aul. 

N.—Gerrish, Clara Thomas, 17 Syndicate Bldg., 
(Minneapolis. 

N.—Harper, H. S., Medical Bldg., Minneapolis. 

a G. L., 801 Ernst Bldg., St. 

N.—Mahony, Anna M., 
Mineapolis. 

‘.—Moellering, Herman H., 47 E, 6th St., St. 


Paul. 
‘.—Moellering, Bertha W., 47 E. 6th St., St. 
York Life Bldg., 


909 New 
Pickler, E. C., 201 Globe Bldg., Minne- 
apo 
—— G. M., 307 Baltimore Block, St. 
‘aul, 
N.—Upton, Charles A., 909 New York Life 
Paul. 
201 Globe Bildg., 


7th St., South, Minne- 
York Life Bldg., St. 
320 N. Y. Life 


712 Masonic Temple, 


Ridg., St. 
A. &., 


.—Willits, 
apolis. 

N.—Young. C. W., 801 Germania Bank Bldg., 
St. Paul. 


Minne- 


MISSISSIPPI. 


A.—Conner, Harriet M., 117 Third St., Hatties- 
burg. 
A —Price, Jackson. 


R. L., 104 E. Capital St., 


MISSOURI, 
Adele, 610 Jackson St., Chilli- 


Homer Edward, 203 Odd Fellows 
Bldg., St. Louis. 

A.—Clark, M. E., Kirksville. 

A.—Conner, W. J., 204 N. Y. Life Bldg., Kan- 
sas City. 

A.—De France, Miss Josephine, 404 Commer- 
cial Bldg., St. Louis. 

Bldg., St. 


cot 


A. Deller, 


A ee M. B., 403 Chemical 

ouis. 

A.—Harwood, Mary E., 308 N. Y. Life Bldg, 
Kansas City. 

A.—Hatten, J. O., 402 Mermod & Jaccard 
Bidg., St. Louis. 

A.—Hildreth, a. Gs. 803 N. Garrison Ave., St. 

Louis, 

A.—Hulett, G. D., Kirksville. 


A.—Ingraham, Elizabeth suite 303 Cen- 
tury Bldg., St. Lou 
$.C.—King, A. B., 309 Mermed & Jaceard 
Bldg.. St. Louis. 
A.--King, T. M., National Ex. Bank Bldg., 
Springfield. 
S.C.—Kroh, J. S., Merchants’ Bank Bldg., Jef- 
ferson City. 


JOURNAL OF 


THE 


Kirksville. 


A.—Laughlin, Geo. M., % 
610 Jackson St., 


A.—Laughlin, Genevieve F., 
Chillivothe. 

A.—Link, E. C., Kirksville. 

S.C.—Niehaus, Anna M., 309 
Jaccard Bldg., St. Louis, 

$.C.—Pugh, Sarah F., Kirkwood. 

A.—Purdom, Mrs. T. E., Apartment ‘‘A,” 
807 Forest Ave., Kansas City. 

A.—Schaub, Miss Minnie, 601-2 Carleton Bldg., 


St. 
Block, 


Mermod & 


A.--Still, C. An. Kirksville. 

A.—Thomas, W. T., Gr ‘and Central 
Sedalia, 

A.—Traughber, Wm. F., Mexico. 


4.—Wilkin, T. J., 1042 N. Grand 


Louis. 
A.—Wilson, Elizabeth V., 


St. Louis. 
A.—Young, F. P., Kirksville. 


MONTANA, 


A.—Burton, J. ©., Missoula. 
K,. Virginia, Pennsylvania Block, 


A. Chas. W., (Pittsburg Bldg., 
A.—Willard, Asa M., Ale Residence, Dillon. 


NEBRASKA. 


A.—Cramh, E. M., Tecumseh. 
A.—Frey, Miss Juiia V., Alliance. 
A.—Gamble, Frank E., Fremont, 


NEW ‘HAMPSHIRE. 


A.—Gooden, Cora L., 411 Main St., 


Bn.—Gove, Johu McClure, 118 N. 
Concord. 
Bn.—McPherson, Geo. W., 


NEW JERSEY. 
At. a George R., 515 Parke Ave., Plain- 
At. — R. M., 331 Belleville Ave., 


Ocean City 
19 ‘Ww. 


E., 35 Harrison St., 


Bn. —Granherry. PD. W., 408 Main St., Orange. 
Ac.—Herring, Geo. DeWitt, Babcock Bldg., 


Plainfield. 
Ph. Howell, J. C., 169 Myrtle Ave., Vineland. 
A.—Matthews, S. C., 144 Carroll St., Paterson. 


A.—McClanahan, J. L., 377 Clinton Ave., 


Newark. 
N.—McElhaney, S. H., 19 W. Park St., Newark 
A.—Murray, John H., 147 E. State St., Trenton 
A.—Novinger, W. J., 147 E. State St., Trenton. 


A.—Smith, Forrest Preston, 35 Park St., Mont- 


clair. 
A.—Smith, Helen F., 35 Park St., Montclair. 
A.—Starr, J. F., 110 Park Place, Passaic. 
At.—Whitesell, Nettie J., Julian Place and 
Morris <Ave., Elizabeth. 
A.—Wilcox, F. F., 132 Crescent Ave., 


field. 
A.--Wileox, Nell S., 182 Crescent Ave., Plain- 
field. 


Ave., St. 


348 Century Bldg., 


Laconia. 
Main St., 


Claremont. 


New- 


--Deming, Lee C., 
N.—Davis, Mrs. Violetta 
Newark. 
Bn.—Fleck, C. 
ange, 


Park St., 
East Or- 


Plain- 


NEW MEXICO, 
A.—King, A. M., 
NEW YORK. 


A.—Bandel, C. F., Hancock St and Nostrand 
Ave., Brooklyn. 

Pu.—Barry, Joanna, 454 Porter Ave., Buffalo. 

A.—Beall, Francis J., 452 S. Salina St., Syra- 
cuse, 


Roswell. 


AMERICAN 


A.—Beeman, E. E., 00 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Nw.—BPissonette, Irene, 1169 Main St., Buffalo, 
A. ao Ethel E., 392 Clinton Ave., Brook- 


ly 
Guy W., 
York. 
At. a Will L., 209 Prospect Ave., Mt. 
rno 
A.—Chiles, Harry I., 118 Metcalf Bldg., Au- 


burn. 
N.—Crawford, W. <A., 748-752 Ellicott Sq., 


Buffalo. 

At.—Custer, M. D., 92 Grand St., Newburgh. 

Ph.—Dailey, Lillian B., 83 Chamber of Com- 
merece, Rochester. 

A.—Dieckmann, Louisa, 415 Vermont St., Buf- 
falo. 

A.—Drake, J. T., Oneida. 

A.—Fisher, Albert, Jr., 112 Jefferson St., 
Syracuse. 

A.—Gaylord, J. S., 120 State St., Binghamton 

S.C.—Goodlove, Paul C., 3 Dungan St., Can- 
andaigua., 


A.—Greene, W. E., 1930 5th Ave., Troy. 
Pn.—Griffis, Frederick H., Middletown. 
S.C.—Guthridge, Walter, 103 Pine St., Corning 
A.—Hadley, Anna, 119 Montague St., Brook- 


lyn. 
A.—Harris, H. M., 356 Ellicott Sq., Buffalo. 


A.—Hart, May V., 140 State St., Albany. 
A.—Hart, Sylvester W., 140 State St., Albany. 
A.—Hazzard, Chas., 19 East 38th St., New York. 


Presbyterian Bldg., New 


A.—Helmer, Geo. J., 136 Madison Ave., New 
York. 

John N., 128 
k 


E. 34th St., New 
520 Nostrand 


New York. 
Her- 


* Her- 


N.—Hjardemaal, H. E., Ave., 
Brooklyn. 
A.—Knapp, Lester I., 5 W. 34th St., 


At.—Leffler, Josephine, New Earl Bldg., 
kimer. 
Wm. H., New Earl Bidg., 


At. —Leffler, 
216 Main St., Malone. 


kimer. 
Lyman. Alice Parker, 
16 Central Park West, 


A. Mattison, N. D., 
New York. 
§.C.— McDowell, Mary E., 141 Third St., Troy. 
S.C.—MecDowell, J. H., 141 Third St., Troy. 


A.—MeGuire, Frank J., 12 Jay St., Bingham: 
ton. 
At.— Meaker, 140 Genesee Street, 
Auburn. 
A.—Merkeley, W. A., 
Brooklyn. 
N.—Patten, G. 
New York. 
A.—Proctor, C. W., 


Lucius P., 


480 Clinton Avenue, 


Winfield, 361 Lexington Ave., 


897 Ellicott Sq., Buffalo. 

A.—Rogers, Cecil R., 275 Central Park, W., 
New York 

Bn--Sands, Ord L., 24 W. 59th St., New York. 

A.—Severson, Kathryne, 485 Genesee Street, 


Utiea. 
C., 521 State St., 


At.—Shipman, W. 
tady. 
A.—Smiley, Wm. M., 213 State St., Albany. 
A.—Steele, W. W., 356 Ellicott Sq., Buffalo. 
A.—Still, Harry M., 19 East 38th St., New York. 
At.—Stow, Ella K., 17 Main St., Binghamton. 
A.—-Teall, Chas C., The Imperial, 1198 Pacitie 
St., Brooklyn. 
A.—Teail, Mrs. Grace H., The Imperial, 1198 
Pacific St., Brooklyn. 
A.—Thayer, H. A., Medina. 
S.C.—Trask, H. D., Batavia. 


A.—Underwood, Edward B., 156 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 


A.—Underwood, Miss Evelyn K., 24 W. 59th 
St., New York. 
A.—Underwood, pl A., 162 Main Street, 
Hornellsville. 
A.—Van Deusen, Harriett L., 140 State St., 
Albany. 


Schenec- 
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Ae.—Van Dyne, Oliver, ‘‘The Kanatenah,”’ 
376 Gesesee St., Utica. 


A.—Walker, Mrs. Cornelia A., = Martinique, 
56 West 33d St., New York 


$8.C.—Wallace, Ralph C., Lester Blag., Brock- 


port. 
A.—Wanless, Richard, Geneva. 
A.—Warren, Geo. S., 245 Wall St., Kingston. 
Bn.—Webster, Frederick A., 2731 Broadway, 
New York. 


Bn.—Webster, Mrs. F. A., 2731 Broadway, 
New Yor 
25th St., 


A.—West, Wm., 51 East New York. 
A. John Alien, 51 East 25th St., New 


A.—Woodiull, S. C., 32 Savings Bank Bldg., 
Ithaca. 
688 Nostrand Ave., 


A.—Willard, Earle S&., 
Brooklyn 
A.—Wheat. Dora, 897 Ellicott Sq., Buffalo. 
A.—Whitcomb, C. H., 392 Clinton, Avenue, 


Brooklyn. 
A.—Whiteomb, Mrs. C. H., 392 Clinton Ave., 
Mary N., 


Brooklyn. 
Bn.—White, 
Brooklyn. 
N.—Williams, 
merce Bldg., 


NORTH CAROLINA, 
Bn.—Meacham, W. &B., Sondlay 
Asheville. 
A.—Shumate, 
Asheville. 
NORTH DAKOTA, 


Nw.—Basye, E. E., Fargo. 
Nw.—de Lendrecie, Helen, Fargo. 


OHIO. 
A.—Aldrich, Wm. H., 581 The Arcade, 


land. 
A.—Benning, Lillie M., Culp Block, Broad St., 
Conneaut. 
M.—Bickford, Edward Storrs, Elyria. 
A.—Booth, EF. R., 601-603 Traction Bldg., 
cinnati. 
A.—Boyes, E. H., 185 Front St., Marietta. 
S.S.—Broach, Elizabeth, Chillicothe. 
A.—Bumpus, A, J., Steubenville. 
A.—Bumpus, J. F., East Liverpool. 
A.—Carlock, Chloe C., Dollar Savings Banik 
Bldg., Yousgstown 
8.C.—Cloud, A. W., 304 Folwell Bik., 


A.—Conger, Mrs. Arthur’ Latham, 
Lawn, Akron. 
A.—Conner, Mary A., 303 Neave Bldg., 


cinnati. 
Sallie M., 


A.—Conner, 
fontaine. 
A.—Corkwell, F. E., 964% W. Main St., 
A.--Cosner, E. H., Upper Sandusky. 
A.—Coons, Wm. N., Medina. 
A.—Currence, B. C., 117% S. Washington St., 
Tiffin. 
A.—Dann, H. J., I. O. O. F. Bldg., Sandusky. 
124 S. Main St., Bowling 


A.—Davis, Clara, 
Green. 
N. Main St., London. 
611 Outlook Blidzg., 


1 McDonough Street, 
Ralph H., Chamber of Com- 
Rochester. 


Bldg., 


Charles 5 Sondlay” Bldg., 


Cleve- 


Cin- 


Canton. 
Irving 


Cin- 
Chalfour Block, Belle- 


Newark 


A.—Dixon, J. W., 49 
A.—-Dyer, Mary ‘Maitland, 
Columbus. 


A.—Evans, Jennie L., 604 Hamilton 
Akron. 

A.—Evans, Nelle 'M., 26 Riddle Blk., 

8.C.—Gaylord, W. A., Kenton. 

A.—Giddings, Helen Marshall, 611 New England 
Bldg., Cleveland. 

A.—Gravett, H. H., Piqua. 

A.—Gravett, W. A., Troy. 

A.—Harlan, Myrtle, The Lennox, Cleveland. 

A.—Heyer, F. C., 604 National Union Bldg., 
Toledo. 


Bldg., 


Ravenna. 
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A.—Hulett, C. M. T., 1208 New England 
Bldg., Cleveland 


A.—Huiett. M. F., Wheeler Bldg., Columbus. 
A.—Hulett, Miss M. Ione, 1208 New England 


Bidg., Cleveland. 

A.—Huston, Kathryn C., 228 Elm St., Oberlin. 
S.C.—Jones, B. J., Napoleon. 

S.S.—Kennedy, C. S., Glenn Bldg., Cincinnati. 
A.—Kerr, C. V., Lennox Bldg., Cleveland. 
A.—Kerr, J. A., Wooster. 

A.—Koontz, Effie B., London. 

N.—Liffring, L. A., The Nasby, Toledo. 
N.—Liffring, W. om National Union Bldg., 


Toledo. 
N.---Liffring, Claire H. 
Union Bldg., Toledo. 
A.—Linville, W. B., Middleton. 
A.—Locke, Orella, 55 Haddon Hall, Cincinnati. 
A.—Marsteller, Charles L., Dollar Savings 
tank Bldg., Youngstown. 
A.—McCartney, L. H., Xenia. 


A.—Miller, A. L., 711 New Engalnd Bldg., 
Cleveland. 


A.—Morris, J. T. L., Wheeler Bldg., Columbus 
8.C.—Pierce, Josephine Liffring, Black Bik., 


Lima. 
Geo. W., Hiram. 

A.—Reid, W. E., FE. Main St., Kent. 
A.—Reid, J. F., 111 Harmon St., Warren. 
A.—Richardson, Chas. L., 51 Clarence Bldg., 

Cleveland. 
E, 

A.—Scott, Loa Ermine, 


Cleveland. 

A.—Sigler, W. D., Salem. 

S.C.—Singleton, R. H., 
Cleveland. 


A.—Stout, Oliver G., 505 Conover Bldg., Day- 
ton. 
A.—Urbain, Victor P., 111 Dayton St., Hamil- 


ton. 
A.--Vanee, J. A., Chillicothe. 
A. ale ae, Clara, 55 Haddon Hall, 


A. _westfali, 


Gorman, National 


A.—Teid, 


W., 32 Bushnell Bldg., Spring- 


105%, Arlington St., 


450 Arcade, 


Cincin- 


The Argyle, Findlay. 
A.—Wilson, Laura J., 306 Scioto St., Urbana. 
A.—Wilderson, W. H., Circleville. 
$.C.—Worstel, H. E., 304 Folwell Blk., Canton 


OKLAHOMA (Ter.). 


A.—Mahaffay, Mrs. Clara A., Oklahoma City. 
8.C.—Slade, J. W., Main and Okla. Ave., 
Blackwell. 
OREGON, 


A.—Moore, Hezzie Carter Purdom, LaGrande. 
A.—Moore, F. E., GLaGrande. 
A.—Rogers, W. A., Marquam Bldg., Portland. 


PENNSYLVAMIA, 


A.—Baldwin, Helen M., 405-6 Liberty Nat. 
Pank Bldg., Pittsburg. 
Ph.—Panker, Gene G., 1533 Chestnut 


Philadelphia. 
A.—Banning, J. W., 17 Ross St., Wilkesbarre. 
ith St., Erie 


A.—Bashaw, J. P., 308 W. 
Fh.—Bentley, Lilian L., 1533 Chestnut St., 
Phila. 


Philadelphia. 
Ph.—BPurleigh, FE. D., 1537 Chestnut St., 
A.—Campbell, A. D., 1524 Chestnut St., Phila. 
A.—Carlisle, Hardy W., 1109 Third Ave., New 
Brighton. 
At.—Davenport, H. Lewis, 
Altoona. 
At.—Donnelly, Emma FE., York. 
At.—Downing, J. T., 30 B. of T. Building, 
Scranton. 


Hutchinson Bldg., 


OF THE 


Prh.—Downing, Edwin M., Rupp Bldg., York. 

Ph.—Drum, C. P., 1016 Rea! Estate Trust Bldg., 
Philadelphia. 

A.—Dunnington, R. H., 620 Real Estate Bldg., 
Philadelphia. 

W. Sth 


~ Emogene M. 
trie. 
At.—Foster, Julia E., Stein Bidg., Butler. 
Ph.—Frame, Elizabeth Bundy, 1525 Arch St., 
Philadelphia. 
Ph.—Frame, Ira Spencer, 1525 Arch St., Phil- 
Phila- 
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ade!phia. 


Common 
Bidg., 
Bld., 
Wilkes- 
Wilkes- 


Bn.—Hughes, Alice, 238 Pine St., 
At.—Jones, W. 
Yor 


17 South Beaver 


Ph.—Galbreath, J. Willis, 124 N, 17th St., 
Bn.—Gilbert, 
wealth Bidg., Allentown. 
15 Coal Exchange 
Scranton. 
A.—Heine, Frank R., 
At.—Heist, Edgar D., 17 W. Ross St., 
Barre. 
17 W. Ross St., 
barre. 
A.—Hook, V. A., 17 Ross St., Wilkes-Barre. 

Williamsport. 
Stanley, 

722 N. 6th St., Harrisburg 

Phila- 


delphia. 
H. Armitt B., 311 
At.—Harvey, K. G., 
307 Hamilton 
Pittsburg. 
At.—Hewish, H. L., 
A.—Hocfner, J. Henry, Dodd Bldg., Franklin. 
St., 
Ph. —Kann, Frank B., 
Ph.—Keene, 
Phila- 


W. B., 1524 Chestnut St., 
delphia. 
Pin.—Leonard, H. E., 1524 Chestnut St., 


delphia. 
405 W. 9th St., Erie. 


A.—Love, 8S. R., 
At. eerie, J. E., 106 Lockhart 
First 


Sayre. 
A. —Marshall, 
Uniontown. 
Clara, 1028 Real 


Bldg., 
Philadelphia. 


A.—Martin, 
Bidg.. 

1112 Chestnut St., 

43 


Ph.—McGee, J. M., 
414 Penn Bldg., 


St., 
National Bank 
Estate Trust 
Phila- 
Bldg.. 


Phil- 


delphia. 
A.—Miller, Robert P., 
Washington. 
A.—Muttart, Chas. J., 
adelphia. 
N.—Peck, Vernon W., Hunter Bldg., Pittsburg 
A.—Pennock, D. S. Brown, 624 Land Title 
Bldg., Philadelphia. 
A.—Pennock, Abbie Jane, 624 Land _ Title 
Bidg., Philadelphia. 
N.—Pressly, Mason W., 
Philadelphia. 
At.—Preston, J. Marie, Dallas. 


Levine 

Witherspoon Bldg., 

A.—Root, J. A. Erie. 

At.—Santee, I. A., Berwick. 

At.—Saums, Sidney F., 210 W. Third St., 
Bioomsburg. 

A.—Sash, Elizabeth, Flood Bldg., Meadville. 

Ph.—Snyder, J. C., 414 Pennsylvania Bldg., 
Philadelphia. 

—Snyder, O. J., Witherspoon Bldg., Phila- 

delphia. 

A.—Sweet, B. W., 308 W. 7th St., Erie. 

A. G. 1535 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia. 

A.—Stevenson, J. F., 719 N. 6th St., Harris- 
burg. 

A.—Stevenson, Mrs. H. A, 719 N. 6th St, 
Harrisburg. 

At.—Treshman, Fred W., Hutchinson Bldg., 
Altoona. 

A.—Vastine. Harry M., 109 Locust St., Har- 
rishurg. 

A.—Vastine, Herbert, 109 Locust St., 

325 Main 


Harris- 


St., 


burg. 
Ph.—Webb. Ida DeLancy, 
Ridgway. 
At.—White, Bertha O., Clarion. 
$.C.—Woodhull, Frederick W., 1501 Walnut 
St., Philadelphia. 
$.C.—Woodhull, Anna Bruce, 1501 
St., Philadelphia. 
$.C.—Wright, Clarence C., Charleroi. 


Walnut 
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RHODE ISLAND. 
At.—Rhoads, A. W., 385 Westminster Street, 
Providence. 
Bno.—Wall, Clarence H., 163 Elmwood Ave., 
Providence. 
SOUTH CAROLINA, 
S.S.—Collier, Hix F., 1206 Main St., Columbia. 
SOUTH DAKOTA, 


A.—Beauchamp, Vina, Centerville. 
N.—Jones, G. P., Watertown. 
TENNESSEER 

S.S.—Parnes, Mrs. 
Chattanooga. 

A.—Betts, C. S., 717 Walnut St., Knoxville. 

A.—Bynum, H. R., Randolph Bldg., Memphis. 

J. Erle, Willcox Bldg., Nashville, 

$.S.—Collier, R. S., Columbia. 

A.—Downer, L, A., 301 Miller Bldg., Chatta- 
nooga. 

A.—Drennan, T. L., 117 E. La Fayette St., 


Jackson, 
A.—Dutffield, Miss Bessie A., Willcox Bldg., 
Nashville. 
A. L., 301 Miller Bldg., 
nooga. 
S.S.—Holland, W. R., Murfreesboro. 
A.—Link, W. F., 703 Empire Bldg., Knoxville. 
A.—Owens, Chas., Miller Bldg., Chattanooga. 
J. R., Willcox Bldg., Nash- 
ville. 


Clarence, Loveman Bldg., 


Chatta- 


TEXAS. 


A.—Clark, D. L., Jones and Crockett 
Sherman. 

A.—Falkner, J., 4th floor Seott Bldg., 

A.—Loving, W. B., Sherman. 

A.—Ray, T. L., Board of Trade Bldg., Fort 
Worth. 

A.—Runyon, S. H., Laredo. 


UTAH, 


A.—Goodrich, L. J., Logan. 
A.—Hibbs, A. P., Deseret News Bldg., Ogden. 


VERMONT. 


A.—Brock, W. W., 134 State St., Montpelier. 

At.—Cota, Rose, 10 Clark St., Burlington. 

A.—Loudon, Guy E., 157 S. Union Sj., Bur 
lington. 

A.—Loudon, Harry, 
surlington. 

A.—Martin, L. D., 
Barre. 


Sts., 


Paris. 


157 South Union S&St., 

85 Miles Granite Bldg., 

A.—Sherburne, H. K., 10-11 Bldg., 
Rutland. 

A.—Wheeler, C. G., 32 N. Main St., Brattle- 


boro. 
A.—Whitcomb. Henry Phelps, 501 


St., Burlington. 


Quinn 


Coliege 


VIRGINIA, 


A.--Fout, om E., 204 E. Franklin St., Rich- 
mond. 
A.—Shackleford, E. H., 204 E. Franklin St., 


Richmond. 
A.—Willard, W. D., 40-42 Haddington Bldg., 


Norfolk. 
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WASHINGTON. 
N.—Chase, Roger E., 444 St. Helens Avenue, 
Tacoma. 
N.—Hodgson, J. E., 615 Hyde Blk., Spokane. 
$.C.—MeFarland, J. Harvey, Davenport. 
N.—Nichols, Grace M., 301 Nichols’ Bldg., 
Spokane. 
A.—Thompson, H. B., Walla Walla. 
WASHINGTON, PD. C. 
A.—Patterson, Mrs. Alice M., W. 
Trust Bldg. 
A.—Hodges, P. L., S17 14th St., N. W. 
A.—Stearns, C. H., Pope Bldg., 14th St., N.W. 


WEST VIRGINIA, 
At.—Fink, Harry E., New Cumberland. 
WISCONSIN, 


.C.—Bell, Hugh R., Berlin. 

M.—Bliss, Chas. W., 322 Hayes Blk., Janes 
ville. 

N.—Cherry. Leslie E, 409 Matthews Bldg., 
Milwaukee. 

A.—Culbertson, Eliza M., Appleton. 
M.—Davis. Warren B., 912 Herman 
Milwaukee. 
M.—Elton, E. J., 359 Main St., Kenosha. 
A.—Fryette, S, J.. Wisconsin Bldg., Madison 

N.—Gage, Ora L., Oshkosh. 

N.—Jorris, A. U., 312 MeMillan Bldg., La- 
crosse, 

M.—MeNary, J. F., 313 Matthews Bldg., Mil- 
waukee. 

M.—MeNary, W. D., Mil- 
waukee, 

N.—Oium, F. N., Bent Blk., Oshkosh. 

N.—Sanders, W. A., Dan & Sol Blk., Racine. 

N.—Sanders, Maud M., Dan & Sol Block, 
Racine. 

M.—Schuster, John K., 614 Milwaukee St, 


Milwaukee. 
N.—Thompson, 8. A. L., 121 Wisconsin Si., 


Milwaukee. 
A.—Whitehead, Harriett A., Whitewater. 


$.C.—Wright, F. A., Haber Blk., Fond du Lac 
CANADA, 
Bn.—Hardie, Jessie Barbara, 224 Maria St., 


Ottawa, Ont. 
At.—Heiss, D., King St. Berlin, 


Loan and 


Bldg., 


Matthews Bldgz., 


Edgar East, 


nt. 
A.—Jaquith. H. C., 111 Confederation Life 


Bldg., Toronto, Ont. 
A.—Lavy, J. C., 470 McLaren St., Ottawa, Ont 
At.—Lewis, M. L., 26 King St. East, Berlin, 
Ont. 
Bn.—Ness, W. F., St. Catherine’s, Ont. 
A.—Reesor, J. Arthur E., 111 Confederation 
Life Bldg., Toronto, Ont. 


ENGLAND. 
38 Richards St., 
1 Hay Hill, 


A.—Edwards, A.,, Cathay’s, 
Cardiff. 

Bn.—Horn, Franz J., 
Sq., London. 

Bn.—Walker, I. Willard, 1 Hay Hill, Berke 
ley Sq., London. 


HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 
A.—Gilman, Carrie A., 752 King St., Honolulu 


Berkeley 


“A good farmer is better than a poor doctor, and a good horseshoer is 


better than a poor bishop.” 


No state ean be called free when a man has not perfect control over his 
own health, bodily, mentally and spiritually.—John Stuart Mill. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
COLLEGE OF OSTEOPATHY 


Incorporated 


SUCCESSOR TO BOSTON INSTITUTE OF OSTEOPATHY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


W. E. Harris, D.O., President F. K. BYRKIT, A.M., D.O., Secretary 
H. T. CRAWFORD, A.B., D.O., Vice-President F. M. SLAGLE, Treasurer 


DIRECTORS 
WILFRED E. Harris, D. O. MaRK SuHRUM, A. B.,M.D.,D O. FRANCIS K. BYRKIT, A. M., D. O. 
Louise A. GRIFFIN, M. D.,D. O. HOWARD T. CRAWFORD, A. B., D. O. 
H. ALTON Roark, D. O. FRANK C. LEAVITT, M. D.,D.O. 
FRANK M. SLAGLE. 


The college staff numbers twenty-one members. That each instructor is a successful, active 
practitioner, is an important advantage to the student. In view of there being a popular demand on 
the part of the profession at large for a three year college course, and that such a move on the part 
of the colleges seems imperative for the future welfare «f the science, the directors have voted to 
increase our course to three years of nine months each, with a tuition fee of one hundred and fifty 
dollars per annum, including dissecting material and all other privileges. Ouf fall class convenes 
September 16, 1903. 

With this additional time, we can, with our unexcel’ed advantages, present a course of instruc- 
tion including one full year of clinical demonstation and practice, osteopathic and surgical which will 
be appreciated by all students as well as practitioners desiring post-graduate work. 


For further information, catalogue or College Journal address 


MASSACHUSETTS COLLEGE OF OSTEOPATHY, 
588 Huntington Avenue, Boston. 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 


S. A. ELLIS, D. O. IRENE HARWOOD ELLIS, D. O. 
OSTEOPATHIC PHYSICIANS. 


TELEPHONE 882 BACK BAY. 144 HUNTINGTON AVE., 
HOURS: 9-12; 2-5 Cor. West NEwTON Sr. 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 


CLINTON E. ACHOoRN, D. O. Mrs. ADA A. ACHORN, D. O. 
CS8TEOPATHIC PHYSICIANS, 


“THE ILKLEY,” 178 HUNTINGTON AVE. 
OFFICE ESTABLISHED IN JULY 1897. FCUNDERS OF BOSTON INSTITUTE OF OSTEOPATHY. 
TELEPHONE Back Bay 420. 


The 
Colorado College of Osteopathy 


(Successors to the Bolles Institute of Osteopathy) 


1457 & 1459 Ogden Street, Near Colfax Avenue, 
DENVER, COLORADO. 


Chartered to teach and practice Osteopathy. Oldest practice in the State. Member of the 
Associated Colleges of Osteopathy. Full Course. 


Write for Announcement of School, and Terms for Treatment. 


